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Foreword 



In participating in the formation and suppi)rt of the Committee on 
the Education of Exceptional Children as a subsidiary of the Council 
of Great City Schoi)ls. the Exceptional Children Leadership Training 
Institute (Leadership Training Institute/Special Education) is reflect- 
ing some special concerns of the Exceptional Children's Program of 
the Bureau of Adult and Occupational Education. With its major focus 
on the efficient delivery of educational services to children needing 
special aids, the Exceptional Children's Program is necessarily con- 
cerned with the school populations of large cities. Exceptionality is not 
peculiar to any one geographic area or socioeconomic group; children 
with tiiffercnt handicaps and learning problems are found in every part 
of the country, both rural and urban. However, the concentration of 
children with exceptional needs is greatest in the large cities of the 
nation for reasons that are characteristic of the cities. Thus, it is in 
these population centers that a major effort is required to improve the 
schooling of children with exceptionalities. 

Since many school systems across the country are under judicial 
or legislative mandates to adopt right to education or mainstreaming 
principles, educators are necessarily seeking efficient ways of imple- 
menting the mandates. Special educators in large cities, therefore, are 
concerned with the effects of decentralization on the delivery of spe- 
cial education services to the children needing them and with the ques- 
tion of how special education should be organized under decentraliza- 
tiorr to comply with the mandates. As will be seen in this report, dif- 
ferent solutions to the problems are being tried in different cities. 
Because each city is unique, the differences in the solutions arc both 
necessary and inevitable. ^ - • 

This report is not intended to advocate any one solution to the 
problem of how special education should be administered in any city; 
rather, it is an exploration of the different ways the problem can be 
resolved. By bringing together in one book an examination of the dif- 
ferent solutions. Dr. Reynolds and the Exceptional Children Leader- 
ship Training Institute have provided educators and school officials 
with the necessary information to make decisions based on individual 
needs and circumstances. 

Dr. Reynolds and the Exceptional Children Leadership Training 
Institute have performed a signal service to all educators and school 
officials by sponsoring the conference reported here. The report is a 
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happy combination of theoretical and practical approaches to both 
special education delivery and decentralization and highlights many 
facets of each. It is a great pleasure for-me to be associated with Dn 
Reynolds in his endeavors to improve the delivery of special education 
to all children needing special services^ and it was a particular pleasure 
to be associated with him in the conference reported here. 



Edward R, Moore, Head 
Exceptional Children's Program 
Bureau of Adult and Occupational 



Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
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Introduction 



The scope of the Leadership Training Institute/Special Education 
(LTI/SE), since 1971. has included a strong concern for the problems 
of delivering special education services in the schools of the nation's 
large urban centers. Out of this concern came support for the organi- « 
zation and existence of the Committee on the Education of Exception- 
al Children, the association of special education administrators in the 
cities that make up the Council of Great City Schools. The Council 
is a nonprofit, membership organization representing 24 of the largest 
urban school systems in the country.* It was established in the early 
I9i50*s to provide a concerted voice at the fedcfal government level 
for the school superintendents and board of education members in 
those cities whose size and problems set them apart from other cities 
and school districts. Because these metropolises are the greatest single 
suppliers of services to exceptional children in the country, it seemed 
fitting that a parallel organization of special education administrators 
be established. Since May 1972, therefore, the Committee on the Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children has been meeting semiannually at the 
same time as the CounciTs board of directors, although in separate 
<; sessions.'^ 

One of the activities sponsored by the LTI/SE was a needs assess- 
ment survey of the Committee members. Subsequently, the LTI/SE 
arranged several conferences on topics of pressing urgency: one in 
Miami, Florida, February 1973, which was devoted to the analysis 
and discussion of training needs in the Great Cities and was attended 
also by representatives of institutions of higher education and of state 



Mn the order of population, the cities arc New York City, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit. Baltimore, Houston, Cleveland, Washington D.C., St. 
Louis. Milwaukee, San Francisco, Boston, Dallas, Pittsburgh, San Diego, Buf- 
falo. Memphis, Denver. Atlanta. Minneapolis, Portland, Oakland, and Miami. 
The Committee on the Education of Exceptional Children includes all of these 
cities. 

*Early leadership in meetings of the group was provided by Dr, Martin Dean, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, who had served as an ad- 
viser to the LTI/SE. Later, the group organized formally and elected a small 
executive group. Dr. Ernest Willenberg, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles, was chairman of the group at the time of the conference reported 
here. 
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departments of education;* one in Washington, D.C in May 1973, 
which focused on recent litigation related to special education pro* 
grams; and the conference reported here, held in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, December 1973, which focused on the effects on special educa- 
tion of school system decentralization, a subject which had been given 
top priority in the needs assessment survey. 

Basically, the Boston conference was a training activity for Great 
Cities* administrators of special education and related programs. The 
participants were assistant or associate superintendents of schools in 
charge of programs for handicapped and gifted children, pupil person- 
nel services (school psychology, school social work, and counseling), 
or programs related to attendance, bilingual education, and health. 
Although the scope of the conference included all such areas, the pri- 
mary emphasis was on educational programs for exceptional pupils 
in relation to decentralization. 

Decentralization itself is a source of concern for special educators 
for a number of reasons. 

1. Urban systems are reorganizing their administrative structures 
and the process has had and will have significant impact on the roles 
and functions of special education administrators. 

2. The decentralization of personnel and/or budgetary powers out 
of the central administration influences to a significant degree the 
planning, budgeting, iniplementation* and evaluation of special edu- 
cation and related programs. 

3. Decentralization appears to affect the definition and quality of 
low-incidence programs for handicapped children differently from 
^programs involving substantial populations. 

4. The drive for innovation and diversity in special education pro- 
grams may be considerably altered in decentralized structures. 

5. The rash of legislation and court orders relating to the educa- 
tion of all exceptional pupils is creating forces for centralized con- 
trols and compliance, a situation that seems incompatible with the 
forces for decentralization. 

Subsumed under the main purpose of the conference were the 
following goals: 

I. To provide an overview of decentralization theory, history, and 
process. 



^This conference was held in cooperation with the University of Miami under 
the leadership of Dr. Philip Mann* Chairman of the Department of Special 
Education at the University. See P. H. Mann (Ed.), Mumstrvum spviiul edma- 
tion: Issues and perspeittve.\ in urban (enters. Reston. Va.: The Council for 
Exceptional Children. 
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2. To describe current problems in school systems involved in 
varying degrees in planning, implementing, and evaluating decentrali- 
zation activities, 

3. To summarize and organize insights from leaders who are in- 
volved in decentralization with the t'cKUs on problems in specialized 
areas of schooling. 

4. To delineate and anticipate^significant problems in the special 
education domain as they relate to decentralization. 

5. To identify issues and problems in decentralization outcomes 
for organizers and administrators of special education. 

Urban School Syttomt: Qanoral Problotns 

The problems of the large cities of our country are reflected in 
exaggerated form in their school systems. It is no secret that fiscally, 
most of the cities are in serious trouble. Tax bases have decreased, 
welfare rolls and costs have increased, municipal incomes are over- 
burdened, and tax assessments are restricted by legislation. Sociologi- 
cally, the cities are suffering from population dislocations, which have 
resulted in an overall decline in numbers but an increase in minority 
groups; increased crime, especially among lower age groups; social 
disaffection; and much political discontent. 

In the school systems, the effects of these problems are often mag- 
nified. It is extraordinarily difficult to create positive learning environ- 
ments for hundreds of thousands of children (e.g.. New York City, 
Los Angeles, Chicago. Detroit, Philadelphia) in outdated buildings 
with minimal support staffs, material shortages, and interrupted and 
short-term federal funding assistance, in a climate of union-community 
power contests, strike threats, gang conflicts, changing student char- 
acteristics, violence, and conflicting community demands, while the 
clamor rises for more and improved services. In a sense, schools have 
become the focus of complaint for all the ills that beset our urban 
populations. It is no accident that the movement toward school de- 
centralization paralleled the demands of minority groups for greater 
political participation. 

An examination of the functions of schools cannot be divorced 
from consideration of the purpi)ses of schools. The first are designed 
to implement the latter. Purposes are culturally determined al a spe- 
cific time in history. Initially, public schools were deemed essential 
to provide a literate population capable of making political decisions 
in a denuKracy. With the influx of immigrants encouraged by indus- 
trialization, public schooling was conceptualized as the means of 
Americanizing the children of the newcomers and of transmitting to 
them the cultural values of the country. By the end of the 1920's, 



immigration slowed to u trickle and the concept of public education 
began to change again. With the Depression of the 1 930's, schooling 
was regarded as an acceptable means of keeping young people out of 
the labor market. It led to the post-war philosophy that free, public 
education is a social investment from which beneficial returns to all of 
society can be expected.. This concept persisted until recently when 
the courts ennunciated the principle that all children have a right to 
education, which implies that the purpose of schooling is optimal, 
individual development. 

Urban School Sytttmt and Spocial Education 

Until these landmark decisions of the I970's, schools were neither 
prepared nor expected to serve all children. Prior to the I930's, most 
children attended school only long enough to attain a basic education 
and few children with handicaps were tolerated in the system. Even 
when the school age was raised, school systems were still permitted 
to exclude and demit children who were difficult or troublesome to 
maintain in the regular classrooms. Indeed, teachers had the arbitrary 
power to reject children who did not meet their standards of normal 
behavior. The comparatively few handicapped children who were 
given the privilege of attending public schools were either isolated in 
special classrooms, which carried an onerous stigma, or expected to 
survive educationally as best they could. 

It is to the credit of the special education school administrators 
and teachers of the country that even before the legislative and judicial 
mandates to provide optimal educational environments for all children 
by rights regardless of handicaps, and to institute zero-demission and 
inclusive attendance policies, they were advocating and advancing 
comparable goals. Given enough time and financial support, the ex- 
perimental programs might have brought about change in entire school 
systems gradually and painlessly. But time has run out on them. The 
systems arc expected to bring about change in the delivery of services 
almost overnight in the midst of funding shortages and social dis- 
turbances. 

The greatest change demanded of school systems is in the pro- 
vision of special education services. Although large city school sys- 
tems were among the first to initiate day schools for handicapped 
children at the turn of the century, they were selective in the kinds of 
handicapped children they accepted and limited in the amount of 
funds they could earmark for such children. Following World War II, 
the attitudes toward handicaps of all kind.; changed and increased state 
and federal funding made it possible for school systems to increase 
the delivery of special education services. Indeed, special education 
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classes were provided not only for children with identified handicaps, 
but for children who were difficult to teach and troublesome to main- 
tain in large classrooms. *'Educable mentally retarded'' and ''emotion- 
ally disturbed*' became convenient labels for children who, basically, 
were culturally different. Disproportionate numbers of children in 
large city schools were so labeled and isolated from their peers. 

For many urban children, English is a second and alien language. 
Many are isolated from educational growth by the language barrier, 
cultural misunderstandings, and poor performance on culturally biased 
tests which have locked them into slow tracks and special education 
classes. Even native speakers of English may display marked cultural 
differences. Although culturally different children are not handicapped' 
in the traditional sense of the term, they require special educational 
aids that are usually provided by special teachers. 

At the same time, many urban children with physiological,, inleN 
lectual, and emotional problems have not been in the school system at 
all. Great cities* administrators of special education are able to pro- 
vide statistics on the numbers of children they serve but they readily 
admit that they do not know how many truly handicapped children 
there are in the cities and how many are not being served by the school 
systems at all. Under the right to education mandate, school systems 
are responsible for locating and serving such children. 

The confusion between cultural differences and intellectual and 
emotional deficiencies led many urban, minority group parents to con- 
demn all special class placements for children. ^'Special education*' 
itself became suspect and some minority group parents came to regard 
it as implicit educational discrimination. A number of courts upheld 
the view that the removal of children from regular classes was dis- 
criminatory except when clear proof could be established that a child 
would benefit from special placement. Meanwhile, parents of physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped children instigated litigation that re- 
sulted in the judicial articulation of the right to education principle, 
that is, the principle that public schools must provide maximal edu- 
cational opportunities in optimal settings for all children no matter 
how handicapped they may be. For children with mild to moderate 
handicaps, the setting was interpreted as the regular classroom. 

Many parents of children with identifiable handicaps still believe 
that the self-contained special classroom is best for their children and 
they resist the idea of mainstreaming. Historically, of course, they have 
some basis for their distrust and the old attitudes die hard. Conse- 
quently, in some decentralized school districts, parents of handicapped 
children sometimes resist the introduction of mainstreaming in oppo- 
sition to special education administrators who are required by law to 
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maintain it. Minority group parents, for the most part, support main- 
streaming. The .sclf-contuined special education classroom required 
the identification of children as h?mdicappcd — labeling — as a pre- 
requisite to the delivery of special services, but mainstreaming permits 
the delivery without labeling. Indeed, mainstreaming broadens the 
concept of special education to that of u resource for the entire ^hool 
population rather than for identified, handicapped children alone. 

Mainstreaming is not a new concept although the term is new and 
has come into prominence only recently. For many decades, children 
with mild handicaps and learning problems had been admitted to reg- 
ular classrooms where they were expected to keep up as well as they 
could with minimal or no extra assistance. Thus, children were often 
forced to repeat grades until they were embarrassingly large in com- 
parison with their classmates, or parents were expected to provide 
assistance outside of class to help the children keep up with their peers. 
When the children presented management problems, they were 
demitted. 

The current concept of mainstreaming embodies a supportive 
structure. It has been found that most children do no better in special 
classes than they would in regular classes. Therefore, special educators 
are supporting the placement of children with learning problems and 
mild to moderate handicaps in regular classes where the regular class- 
room teacher can be aided by a special eduCiUi'>n teacher to meet the 
special needs of the children. The latter may sp.Md all or part of their 
time in the regular classroom. They may leave it to go to the so-called 
resource room for special tutoring in areas in which they need indi- 
vidual attention; however, they engage in those regular classroom ac- 
tivities in which they are not differentiated from their peers, even if 
it is only in homeroom organization, physical education, art, music, 
and so forth. Most importantly, the handicapped children learn to live 
in the world with so-called normal children and the latter learn to 
value individuals as such and to accept individual differences. 

Not all handicapped children can be mainstreamed, of course. 
Special classes and other arrangements are still required for those who 
are severely handicapped. According to the right to education prin- 
ciple, no child, no matter how profoundly handicapped, may be de- 
prived ol those educational opportunities that will enhance his indi- 
vidual development; consequently, a small proportion of profoundly 
handicapped children must be provided with facilities that are not 
available or possible in public sch(X)ls. 

Mainstreaming requires new orientations for both regular and spe- 
cial classroom teachers. Each must learn new techniques of working 
together and individualizing education. Thus, the organization and 



operation of inscrvice training has become an essential concomitant 
to the development of mainstreaming. In some of the large cities, 
legislative or judicial mandatej> to implement the right to education 
principle and to eliminate special classrooms as much as possible were 
handed down at the same time that the school systems were in the 
difficult process of decentralizing control of the schools. In a sense, 
according to Dr. Gittell, the two movements — mainstreaming and de- 
centralizing—are in conflict, at least in the sense that the first is based 
on mandates vyhilc the second is based on local choices. 

Urban School Systems and Decentralization 

In a way, decentralization is a return to an earlier mode of ad- 
ministering public schools. Dr. Nystrand pointed out that initially 
schools were controlled by neighborhood residents, usually on a ward 
basis. In the early years of this century, however, two trends led to the 
move toward centralization: (a) The growth of ethnic neighborhoods 
stimulated the fear that local control might circumvent the Americani- 
zation of children, and (b) educators were becoming professionalized. 
Indeed, the development of professionalism throughout the economic 
and scKial service aspects of national life was characteristic of the 
period. Centralization permitted the removal of schools from the poli- 
tical arena of ethnic control and their consignment to professional 
educators who could administer the entire city system from a central 
office. 

The reasons for the recent development of school decentralization 
arc complex. Among them are dissatisfaction with the products of 
schooling, a general distrust of professionals, the political and serial 
aspirations of minority group members, and the changing population 
and economic facets of city life. It is also possible that centralization/ 
decentralization is a cyclical response to the developmental problems 
of cities. 

As preparator) background for the conference, the Leadership 
Training Institute/Special Education initiated two studies. The first 
was a survey questionnaire that was sent to all members of the Com- 
mittee on the Education of Exceptional Children to collect data on 
the extent of decentralization in the cities and on the effects 5jC,that 
decentralization on the administrative and fiscal operations of the 
special education organizations. The results of this survey question- 
naire are reported by Nash and further analyzed in GittelKs paper. 
The second study was an examination of decentralization in two large 
cities (Philadelphia and Chicago). The research team of three gradu- 
ate students (Avery, Castro, and Clark) reviewed the origins and proc- 
esses of decentralization in the two cities, and interviewed administra- 
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tive and school personnel as well as some parents on their views of 
and feelings about decentralization and its effects on special education. 

Of the 20 special education administrators who responded to the 
survey questionnaire, roughly two-thirds were working in school 
systems which had decentralized in some way to some degree; the 
remaining one-third were attached to systems in which the school 
systems were still operated out of the central office. In many of the 
decentralized systems, however, special education control is still 
centralized, that is, control is still vested in the central office of the 
system in whole or in part. The clearest evidence derived from the 
questionnaire is that decentralization is conceptualized differently in 
each of the cities. 

Dr. Gittell distinguished two kinds of decentralization, political 
(community control) and administrative, on the basis of the focus of 
decision making. A school system, thus, may be said to be politically 
decentralized when the districts (communities) in the system control 
the ways in which funds are spent, personnel hired and fired, and 
educational programs selected. The more these decisions are retained 
in the central office of the school system, however, the less de- 
centralized the system may be said to be. Thus, decentralization- 
centralization should be seen as a continuum rather than as discrete 
states. Among the respondents to the questionnaire, only Philadephia 
and Detroit approached Dr. GittelPs definition of political decentrali- 
zation; in all other school systems, major decisions are made in the 
central office and the decentralization, according to her rubic, is 
solely administrative. 

If decision making is taken as the major criterion of decentrali- 
zation, then mainstreaming is a programmatic form of decentralization. 
In mainstreaming, placement decisions for the optimal education of 
handicapped children arc made on a child-to-child basis, rather than 
by handicap categories, and at the school building level, rather than 
in a central office. Within the school building, the educational pro- 
gram for each child is designed to fit his/her individual strengths and 
weaknesses rather than a stereotype. Furthermore, the skills of 
special education teachers are employed to maximize the individuali- 
zed education of exceptional children, in or out of the regular class- 
room> according to the needs of the regular classroom teachers as 
well as those of the children; hence decisions on the delivery of 
special education services are not only decentralized to the school 
building level but to the very classrooms themselves. 

From the participants* discussions, it would seem that in each 
city decentralization (including mainstreaming) was developed prag- 
matically rather than theoretically so the models differ. What works 
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in one school system in response to local conditions may work dif- 
ferently or not at all in another. Not surprisingly, therefore, a 
number of the conference participants were as interested in . exploring 
the definitions of decentralization as its effects on special education. 

An important question that surfaced during the discussions is 
which kind of decentralization is more conducive to initiating change, 
such as the establishment of mainstream ing, in the schools. Dr. 
Gittell supported the thesis that changes are best instituted at the 
grass roots level that is, at the decentralized district level. Thus, the 
^ ^schools in each district would make changes to accord with the 
educational needs and goals of the people in the district. Carrying 
this hypothesis a step further, it means that each decentralized school 
district could provide as much or as little special services for its 
handicapped children as it desired provided it observed the letter 
of the law for that school system. 

Other participants in the conference opposed Dr. Gitteirs thesis. 
They argued that unless change is initiated by a central office, school 
systems do not change. The proponents of this point of view con- 
curred with Dr. Gittell that to make proposed changes operative, 
citizen support must be obtained, but they held that citizens are not 
knowledgeable enough to initiate changes and that some citizens 
are resistant to innovations or to innovations in certain directions. 
They argued also that at the very least the central officers are 
needed to create a structure and climate conducive to the initiation 
of change by citizens of the decentralized districts. Dr. Gittell 
cou)Uercd these arguments with the notion that decentralized districts 
have the right to operate schools as they sec fit providing they do 
not ignore legal requirements. 

The discussion was not a mere academic exercise. It touches upon 
such questions as how special education will be provided in decen- 
tralized districts and how the right to education principle will be im- 
plemented. In Philadelphia and Detroit, the mainstreaming of excep- 
tional children has been mandated by legislative enactment. There- 
fore, the decentralized school districts of those cities cannot circum- 
vent the establishment of mamstreaming. Where the principle has been 
accepted by special education administrators without judicial or legis- 
lative mandates, the possibility exists that districts may choose to iso- 
late handicapped children in self-contained classrooms instead of main- 
streaming them. Such actions, of course, could lead to mandates. 

Outside of Philadelphia and Detroit, the central offices of the 
school systems have retained all or most Of the control of special edu- 
cation, even in those cities where the decentralization of regular edu- 
cation is fairly substantial. This situation raises the question of 
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whether the clients of special education are best served on a ciiywide 
or district basis. There is no question that children with some low- 
incidence handicaps^ such as multiple problems, cannot be served 
locally because of inadequate resources and personnel. Children with 
mild handicaps can be mainstreamed. But the question becomes acute 
for those children whose handicaps place them between the profoundly 
and the mildly handicapped. A number of the conference participants 
strongly supported the centralization of all special education on the 
grounds that it is the only way to guarantee the delivery of optimal 
services to all handicapped children. Some participants predicted that 
the current decentralization of special education services would inevi- 
tably result in a demand for the return to centralization. 

The format of the conference stressed the exchange of ideas, first 
between the invited speakers and the administrators, and second 
among the administrators themselves. Each main speaker was followed 
by a reaction panel of administrators and then by a general discussion. 

The first presenter. Dr. Nystrand, ranged in his overview from the 
history of decentralization in the public schools to the influences lead- 
ing to the current wave of decentralization. As a counterpoint to his 
generalizations, the reaction panel members discussed the development 
of decentralization in their respective cities and the effects of the de- 
centralization on their administrations. One panel member. Dr. Alice 
Casey of Boston, was prevented by illness from submitting a written 
presentation for inclusion in this report. She had described the impact 
of decentralization on the Boston schools in which decentralization 
was considered a possible solution to some of the city's school prob- 
lems; the concept, however, was not fully developed, which was one 
of the reasons that the effectiveness of decentralization in the system 
is so difficult to measure. The goals are set but the means to achieve 
them arc not always provided. Considerable improvement in main- 
streaming (called integration in Boston) is expected as a result of 
decentralization. 

In addition to analyzing the results of the Leadership Training 
Institute/Special Education questionnaire. Dr. Gittell discussed con* 
cepts of decentralization and reported s^^me findings from her research 
on the subject. Dr. Shedd concluded the major presentations with his 
paper on the problems to which attention must be given during the 
process of decentralization. Nash*s paper was not read at the meeting 
but, rather, was used as background material. The Two-Cities survey 
.T was summarized by Miss Clark and Mr. Avery. 

The papers prepared by the presenters were revised subsequent to 
the conference. Because the free discussions after each presentation 
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and reaction panel were sometimes repetitive and often included con- 
tent not meant for general distribution, their main points have been 
summarized for this report. 



Maynard C Reynolds 
Director, 

Leadership Training InstitutelSpecial Education 
University of Minnesota 
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A characteristic of American education is that new ideas often 
emerge with great fanfare, are adopted uncritically and enthusiastically 
by a diverse group of advocates, and are implemented with such aban- 
don that the original concept is ultimately vitiated by those who claim 
to espouse jit. The most spectacular example was the rise and demise 
of progressive education. The same thing has happened in some ways 
to such concepts as accountability and decentralization. It seems to be 
our peculiar professional genius to take an idea and emasculate it while 
adopting it. That we have done this with decentralization is suggested 
by the title of a Nat Henthoff (1972) article discussing criticism of the 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville decentralization experiment in New York 
City, ^'Mugging a Corpse." 

Altshuler (1970) provided a simple and generalizable definition of 
decentralization. ''To decentralize means to distribute authority more 
widely — that is, to a greater number of individuals'' (p. 64). To some 
educators, the concept means sharing authority previously vested in 
central office administrators with re^^ional or building level adminis- 
trators. To others, and to much of the interested public, decentraliza- 
tion means sharing authority with an expanded number of citizens. 
Altshuler referred to the latter as ''political decentralization''; it "in- 
volves the transfer of authority to officials whose dependence i.s upon 
the sub-jurisdictional electorate or more narrowly, a sub-jurisdictional 
clientele" (p. 64). The popular label for this form of decentralization 
in education is community control. 

The concept is not easily defined. A useful and fairly typical de- 
finition was prepared by the Five State Organizing Committee for 
Community Control (1971). 

The nature of the control we seek does not mean merely naming 
black people into administrative positions in the existing public- 
school .systems. Control must extend to the active members of the 
community for which the schools exist. The objectives of our con- 
cept of the control of the schools are four-fold: 




1. Decision making in regard to the procedures and processes 
of education must be responsive to the community. 

2. There must be organization for absolute administrative and 
fiscal control of the school. 

3. The function of education must be redefined to make it re- 
sponsive and accountable to the community. 

4. Supporters must be committed to complete control of the 
educational goals as they relate to the larger goab of com- 
munity development and self determination, (p. 6127) 

Efforts to define decentralization must distinguish between ad- 
ministrative decentralization on the one hand, and political decen- 
tralization or community control on the other. Moreover, as Altshuler 
(1970) noted, community control is viewed most appropriately as a 
"continuum rather than an absolute'' (p. 44). Thus, authority may be 
more or less decentralized in different locales and according to particu- 
lar issues. Most complicating of all for people who are interested in the 
process is that some school districts that profess to have decentraliza- 
tion appear to share authority with citizens and others do not. In sl(ort, 
it is clear that school districts engage in a wide variety of practices that 
are labeled decentralization. The critical questions, if we are to under- 
stand and apply the practices, are, do these activities extend authority 
to sub-units within the system? and does this authority devolve to 
administrators or citizens at these levels? 

To understand the issues involved in decentralization, it is helpful 
to review events in American education at the turn of the twentieth 
century. At that time, neighborhood j>chools were very much the norm, 
and big city school districts were governed by very large, lay boards 
of education which were elected on district or ward bases within the 
cities. When ward-dominated boards appeared to locate power in the 
hands of recent immigrants who could use it to preserve old-world 
values and identities while providing jobs for loyal and friendly com- 
patriots, middle-class Americans took steps to centralize school con- 
trol under the banner of progressive reform. Cronin (1973) noted that 
these reformers, "in the name of Making the schools out of politics 
substituted their own brand of middle class politics by cancelling the 
arrangements for school government at the ncighborhiK)d level*' (p. 1 1 ). 

During the first two thirds of the twentieth century, the liberal 
tradition in American political thought emphasized the values of cen- 
tralized decision making and professional expertise. Public education 
was an important arena for effecting these goals. Some areas of edu- 
cation were reputed to be so esoteric that only professional educators 
were capable of making decisions about them. The media and educa- 
tors both focused considerable public attention on the professionaliza- 
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tion of teaching and on the purported capabilities of educational sys- 
tems to resolve fundamental societal problems, if only the schools were 
given additional resources. 

As school districts became larger, some schoolmen took a cue from 
institutions in the private sector and proposed administrative decen- 
tralization as a way of reducing the span of control and coping with 
internal bureaucratic problems. As early as 1938, the Educational 
Policies Commission declared. 

Centralized administration of education is likely to result in 
mediocrity and in the lack of local adaptability. Centralization in 
the control, administration, and financing of education is very apt 
to lead to a mediocre school system and a lack of progressive de- 
velopment of the program of public education. With well devel- 
oped local units for the administration of schools it is certain that 
some communities will develop leadership which will be elTeclive 
in impToving education. . . . Most of the great reforms in educa- 
tion have originated in the schools of some local community. They 
were not decreed by some central authority. (Quoted in La Noue 
& Smith. 1973) 

La Noue and Smith (1973) pointed out that although this state- 
ment was primarily a defense for small-town school districts, it 
prompted persons such as Paul Mort of Teachers' College, Columbia 
University, to think about the benefits of decentralizing city school 
systems. Subsequently, other scholars began to recognize the special 
educational problems associated with centralized school systems. For 
example, studies of Chicago noted the problem of centralizing curri- 
culum services (Havighurst, 1964), and the central office officials' 
lack of control mechanisms to bring about compliance by persons 
working at the school-building level (Janowitz & Street, 1965). It was 
in such a context that a number of big-city school districts established 
supervising principals, subdistricts, and other intermediate administra- 
tive units during the I950's and early I960\s. 

Administrative decentralization was achieved without much fan- 
fare or even public notice. However, the concept took on popular 
significance in the mid-l960's as a result of the debate over commun- 
ity control in New York City. Observers generally agree that the 
initial thrust for community control centered around the new IS 201 
school in Harlem. When integration of the school did not materialize 
as expected, parents and other neighborhood leaders demanded 
neighborhood control of the school. This move corresponded with the 
emergence of Black Power ideology and it was received sympatheti- 
cally by many school reformers in New York and elsewhere. It also 
came on the heels of a proposal tcAlKcntralize the entire schiK)l sys- 





tern by boroughs (Gillell, 1967). Under great pressure, the New York 
City board of education established demonstration districts with local 
boards for IS 201 and the Two-Bridges and Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
areas. Further pressure for community control at the time came from 
an advisory panel, chaired by McGeorge Bundy of the Ford Founda- 
tion, which was appointed by^ Mayor Lindsay (Bundy cl al., 1969). 

Considerable ambiguity surrounded the cn alion of the demon- 
stration districts, particularly with regard to the nature and extent of 
their authority. Matters came to a head, in 1968, when the Ocean Hill 
governing board took steps to remove 19 professional staff members 
from the district. The teachers' union c<5uniered with a long strike 
marked by volatility and bitterness by citizens and teachers (Gitlell & 
Berube, 1969; Mayer, 1969). To many persons across the nation, the 
phrase **communily control" came to symbolize the conflict associ- 
ated with Ocean Hill-Brownsville. Through the intervention of the 
mayor, the slate commissioner of education, and other influential per- 
sons, the Ocean Hill-Brownsville struggle was finally ended but not 
forgotten. 

The New York Stale Legislature that convened in 1969 was under 
great pressure to establish a new sehoi>l decentralization law for New 
York City. Such a law was passed, but only with considerable diffi- 
culty. It provided for 30 to 33 school districts with elected boards that 
would have the right to select their own community superintendents, 
Lp<cal boards were given certain other specific powers, including a 
role in developing curriculum and selecting textbooks, preparing bud- 
get requests and administering certain special funds, controlling a 
maintenance budget of up to $250,000 per year, selecting parapro- 
fessionals, and instituting requests for disciplinary procedures or 
transfers of unwanted personnel (Fleisthmcmn Report, 1973, pp. 
I05ff.). However, the new law was not without ambiguities and its 
implementation has been marked by confusion as well as continuing 
eontliet. Moreover, the law did not apply to high schools, and it re- 
tained in the central board control of fundamental policy making and 
administration of capital funds and personnel measures. 

Decentralization, or community control, as it was implemented in 
New York City, has taken some authority from system central office 
administrators and placed it with the community boards and superin- 
tendents. Some of these community superintendents, however, per- 
ceive their authority as being quite limited (Bard, 1972); some have 
been caught in a cross fire between community interests and the power 
of a strong union concerned with job security. The conflict in this 
relationship was noted by Bard (1972). who wrote about two of the 
key actors as follows: 




While Al Shankcr complains of community boards making "a huge 
patronage pic ' out of their domains and manufacturing thousands 
of 'Mickey Mouse jobs" for the faithful, one of his chief antagon- 
ists. Andrew G. Donaldson, the black superintendent of District 
9, says the UPTs policies have ' created an anti-teacher kind of 
movement among the populace where a teacher is rcgardal as a 
grubby, grafty person who wants to get more money and less 
work." (p. 242) 

One other stale and cily have achieved the necessary legislation 
to extend formal authority to decentralized community boards. The 
press for community control in Detroit emerged from the efforts of a 
number of black citizens and a study commission report that called 
for both administrative decentralization and increased citizen partici- 
pation. Slate Senator Coleman Young, the recently elected mayor of 
Detroit, in 1969 presented a bill to the legislature that called for de- 
centralization; it was passed with little debate (Grant, 1971). The bill, 
however, was quite general; it ordered subsequent study and deter- 
mination of the details of how many regional boards were to be 
created and what powers they were to have. Efforts to resolve these 
questions became entangled with the desegregation issue in Detroit. 
Together, they sparked heated controversy, including a recall election 
that deposed four incumbent board members who had supported the 
proposed decentralization-desegregation plan. As ultimately drawn, 
decentralization in Detroit calls for eight regional school districts with 
elected boards of f ive members; the chief vote getter in each area is a 
member of the central board along with five al-large members. To this 
point, the relative powers of the central and community boards remain 
somewhat ambiguous. The fundamental issues in Detroit, since de- 
centralization, have been citywide. They have concerned contract ne- 
gotiations, fiscal solvency, and desegregation. Problems in these areas 
have dominated the agendas of school officials and limited the oppor- 
tunities for regional boards to assert prerogatives. Another emerging 
problem in Detroit is the clarification of the roles of regional admin- 
istrators who must relate to both a regional board and a centralized 
administrative structure. 

The events described thus far beg the question of why the move- 
ment for community control or political decentralization began. Sev- 
eral factors can be noted. The first and perhaps most pervasive was 
frustration with the inability of urban .schools to .serve many of their 
constituents as parents and other citizens believed they .should. Ap- 
propriately or otherwise, educators and other people had led city 
residents in general and ghetto dwellers in particular to believe that 
education leads to upward mj^blMty and greater societal rewards, Al- 
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though more funds became available to schools and citizens became 
more vigilant in monitoring school programs, neither the money nor 
concern seemed to have the desired impact on the education of chil- 
dren and their life opportunities. Community frustration sometimes 
mounted to the point that neighborhood residents demanded that they 
be allowed to govern the schools themselves. 

Related, but not always identical to the aforementioned frustra- 
tion, was the fact that some persons sought control^.of the schools as 
bases for power and political autonomy. In the mid-l960*s, black 
leaders began to realize that racism had ''created the conditions for 
effective black political organization'* (Skolnick, 1969, p. 160). Inso- 
far as blacks were clustered geographically, they had the requisite 
numbers to control their institutions and to direct them in ways which 
they would define. Some black leaders envisioned political control of 
institutions as a prerequisite to successful integration. For example, 
Carmichael and Hamilton (1967) , articulated a rationale that has in- 
fluenced many supporters of community control. In their words, 

Before a group can enter the open society it must first close ranks. 
By this we mean that group solidarity is necessary before a group 
can operate effectively from a bargaining position of strength in a 
pluralistic society. Traditionally each new ethnic group in the so- 
ciety has found the route to social and political viability through 
the organization of its own institutions with which to represent its 
needs within the larger society, (Quoted io Skolnick, 1969, p. 161) 

A third reason for supporting such school reorganization is to 
achieve reduction of the impersonality and unresponsiveness inherent 
in large-scale bureaucracies. Many citizens, particularly those who 
have had relatively short or unsuccessful careers in school themselves, 
are perplexed by tables of organization and intimidated by profes- 
sionals with extensive vocabularies. Thus, the argument runs, these 
persons would be more comfortable in dealing with the sch(x)ls if they 
could do it through friends and neighbors who have some authority at 
the community level. The unresponsiveness argument also has another 
side. Sub-units (i.e., buildings) of large city school systems can be 
unresponsive to the directives of a central board of education or super- 
intendent as well as to local citizens. Thus community control is urged 
as a means of bringing the schools into closer contact with citizens and 
increasing their accountability to local residents. 

A fourth rationale for community control rests on the assumption 
that such reorganization will facilitate changes that improve student 
performance. The basis of the assumption is that student performance 
, will improve because something else will happen. This argument gen- 
erally assumes that one or more of the following will occur:.(a) Student 
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performance will improve because parental participation will increase 
and children learn faster when their parents are involved and sharing 
an experience with them, or (b) student performance will improve 
because professionals will be held more accountable to school clients, 
or (c) student performance will improve because it will come under 
the coordinated attention of the entire learning community. 

A fifth rationale for community control is that it can enhance the 
number of available educational alternatives. The argument is similar 
to that advanced for the role of the states in a *'ederal system. Ac- 
knowledging that no system of education is per it holds that the 
diversity of practices which would be encouraged through community 
control has the potential of suggesting beneficial changes which could 
be adopted in other areas. A somewhat different perspective begins 
with the acknowledgement of considerable diversity among the values 
of citizens with regard to what and how schools should teach. Com- 
munity control could therefore provide a safety valve that would 
allow individual neighborhoods to fashion schools according to their 
own values. 

Whatever the merits of the foregoing arguments, it is apparent that 
community control has not achieved widespread popularity. Only New 
York and Detroit have duly authorized community boards, and these 
were achieved only in the wake of considerable struggling and acri- 
monious debate. Few cities seem eager to replicate these conditions. 
Moreover, the results have been disappointing to decentralization ad- 
vocates. For example, appearing before the Senate Select Committee 
on Equal Educational Opportunity, Bernard Watson of Temple Uni- 
versity noted the earlier disappointment citizens experienced in calling 
for communitydnvofvement. He pointed out, 

So the demands went beyond involvement and became those of 
decentralization and community control. The rub is that these two 
are meaningless unless decision making and financial power are 
transferred and because that is almost never done we have been 
treated more than once to the sorry spectacle of community groups 
fighting among themselves for crumbs and bare bones. The cru- 
sade' becomes a power struggle not a serious attempt to move re- 
sponsiMlity for education closer to the people whose children in- 
habit the schools. (Hcarin^w, \91\\ p. 5915) 

I believe that there are at least two important reasons that we are 
not likely to see many more cities move in the direction of New York 
and Detroit in the near future. The first is what appears to be the 
strong opposition of teachers' as.>ociations to such a move. The escala- 
tion of lay-professional tensions has been one of the dominant themes 
in educational politics over the past decade. As noted earlier, events 
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surrounding decentralization, particularly in Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
and, more recently, in Detroit over the matter of accountability, have 
exacerbated this cleavage. Moreover, the problem of job security in 
the face of declining student enrollments, fiscal shortages, and citizen 
demands for an increase in the number of minority teachers and ad- 
ministrators make it seem unlikely that the associations will reverse 
themselves on this issue. Needless to say, the power of the teachers' 
associations has been amply demonstrated in most cities which would 
be candidates for such reorganization, and the indications are that 
this power is probably increasing. 

The other side of the coin is that advocacy of any sort for com- 
munity control is minimal at the present time. La Noue and Smith 
(1973) observed that "the coalition that supported the movement was 
more fragile than appeared to early observers'' (p. 236). The issue 
seems to have much less appeal to political figures than it once did, 
and many community leaders who supported early measures were 
• financed by community action agencies or foundation grants which 
have been discontinued. Moreover, citizen interest in school affairs 
has traditionally been ephemeral and focused on local and particular 
remedies. As the national media emphasized the problems of Detroit 
and New York, the enthusiasm of citizens elsewhere was no doubt 
dampened. For some, particularly white liberals, decentralization was 
but a phase they passed through on the way to advocacy of a new 
panacea, such as open classrooms. 

Despite the limited implementation of community control, per se, 
it would be an error to conclude that its advocacy has had little impact 
upon the schools. Its presence.has been felt in two ways: 

I. Advocacy of community control has hastened the advent of 
administrative decentralization. Ornstcin (1973) recently surveyed 65 
large school districts and found that most had taken steps toward 
administrative decentralization, the majority of them since 1967. Al- 
though it is impossible to prove the point, it seems plausible that some 
of these actions were at least partially an effort to defuse pressure for 
local community control experiments. When asked about the possi- 
bility of community control mechanisms in their districts, school board 
members and administrators have been in a position to say, **No, we 
don't believe in community control (often citing the most disruptive of 
the New York City events) but we are working toward decentraliza- 
tion.'* In addition, some form of citizen participation or involvement 
generally accompanies local decentralization plans. Only three of the 
65 school districts surveyed by Ornstein (1973) indicated that they 
do not have some kind of citizen participation mechanism. 
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The controversy surrounding the community control experiments 
apparently stimulated school people to establish a variety of advisory 
committees and other participatory mechanisms. Without going into 
each of the cities, however, it is very difficult to determine what the 
citizen participation entails. The question to ask is, "What do they do 
and how satisfactory are they?'' At the height of the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville controversy, I took part in a study requested by the Na- 
tional Urban Coalition (Cunningham & Nystrand, 1968) to report on 
promising mechanisms for involving citizens in school affairs. A study 
team visited 13 cities to search out mechanisms that exhibited the 
potential to effect citizen-initiated and/or endorsed changes in the 
school system. We found in the cities we visited that school people 
and citizens alike were very much aware of the rhetoric of citizen 
involvement and sometimes they were modeling their behavior after 
what they had heard of citizen-school relations in other locales. A 
grapevine effect may have been at work as most of the advisory com- 
mittees and other mechanisms we studied were newly established. In 
some cases, they were created through citizen initiatives; in others, 
they were designed by school officials. Some reflected an adversary 
quality among participants and others were characterized by candor 
and cooperation. 

It would be interesting to follow up on that study now that five 
years have passed. I know that some of the mechanisms considered 
promising in 1968 no longer exist. I woi:der why. I also wonder what 
has happened to the others. At the same time, it is apparent that many 
more school districts have involved citizens more extensively than 
ever before. For example, it is no longer uncommon for local citizens 
to be involved in the selection of principals for neighborhood schools. 

2. The prominence given to the community control issue has led 
to an expanded sense of citizen participation by the public. In the 
absence of enabling legislation, school board policies, or administra- 
tive directives, citizens in many communities have taken the initiative 
in confronting school officials about matters of consequence to them. 
Increasingly, such efforts are directed not at central boards of educa- 
tion but at ImC local neighborhood school which the citizens want to 
change. As a consequence, the principalship has become a much more 
embattled position in American education than it used to be. Heeling 
that their suburban neighbors have a much greater say about what 
iKcurs in their relatively small school districts, urban residents have 
shown increased willingness to confront local principals on a range of 
issues. Citizens have forced the resignation or transfer of countless 
numbers of principals through such confrontations in recent years. In 
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this very real sense, de facto community control has emerged in the 
absence of enabling statutes and formal restructurings. 

To this point, I have reviewed the development of the community 
control and decentralization rationale. The current situation is char- 
acterized by two rather limited experiments in political decentraliza- 
tion or community control (New York and Detroit), widespread ad- 
ministrative decentralization that varies in form and substance from 
city to city, and the acknowledgement by many school officials and 
laymen of a growing citizen role in school affairs. When formalized, 
this participation is virtually always of an advisory nature. In practice, 
however, it is often rather assertive and controlling on some issues. 
As we look to the future, these conditions pose several questions about 
school-community and administrative relations. 

The first of these is the classic, sociological question, what con- 
stitutes a community? Can a community be defined by drawing lines 
around school attendance areas of equal sizes? Assuming that a school 
or cluster of schools is established as a ''community,** one must ask 
about that community's ability to educate itself as well as about its 
rights and responsibilities to other community areas. On the issue of 
self-educability, the press for decentralization contrasts with the recent 
equal opportunity litigation involving school finance. Insofar as we 
move toward increased decentralization, there is need for concern that 
fiscal resources, which are distributed unequally across cities as well 
as states, be provided in a manner consistent with educational need. 
In the long run, this problem is more complex than just distributing 
tax dollars. We are increasingly aware that education and schooling 
are not synonomous, and it is common to predict that students will 
receive -increasing portions of their education in the community-at- 
large rather than in the school. Here, again, we must ask what con- 
stitutes a community, and the extent to which emphasis upon decen- 
tralization could limit the educational resources available to students 
in particular neighborhoods. A related question is about the extent 
to which the broader community is willing to allow neighborhoods to 
emphasize local values in schooling. The reality of external controls 
in such matters was noted in one midwestern city recently. Central 
school officials vetoed the proposed display of the Black Nationalist 
flag at a local high school after the faculty had voted to do so as a 
means of responding to student concerns. 

Second, the process of decentralization and the acknowledgement 
that comniunities may have different values and educational programs 
po.ses the possibility of competition among them. It is conceivable, for 
example, that families may move from one neighborhood to another 
because the latter offers an educational program more to their liking. 




In addition, the various neighborhood or regional districts almost in- 
evitably will compete among themselves for resources which are avail- 
able from the central board of education. Just as decentralization is a 
political process that involves the distribution of power within neigh- 
borhoods, so it will also produce political contests among them. Thus, 
an area administrator will be confronted with the need to examine his 
own political strengths and inclinations. 

A third issue relates to the effectiveness of decentralization as a 
governmental form. Banfield and Wilson (1963) have described gov- 
ernmental functions as the providing of services which are otherwise 
not available and the managing of conflict. Would decentralization 
improve services or reduce conflict? If student achievement is taken, 
as the measure of service, a hasty response would be "No" to both 
parts of the question. First, we lack evidence of improved student 
achievement in decentralized settings and second, the early decen- 
tralization experiments produced some of education's most spectacular 
conflicts. 

It can be argued, on the other hand, that decentralization has 
never been implemented sufficiently to provide an adeqdkte test of the 
concept, and that much of the more recent citizen involvement has 
defused potentially damaging conflicts. In addition, Alts^uler (1970) 
asked the question in a special form that requires further reflection. 

Would community control be conducive to the development of 
black skills and incomes and to the improvement of other condi* 
tions in the ghetto? (p. 207) 

Admitting that the question is complex, his answer is a cautious but 
positive one. It emphasizes 

. , , providing an adequate outlet for racial pluralism . . . improv- 
ing the ghettos by transforming their spirit (rather] than by inun- 
dating them with paternalistic programs, (pp. 207 ff.) 

A fourth issue relates to the powers and functions of an urban 
school system which are to be centralized and those which are to be 
decentralized. With respect to special education, this issue, I think, 
relates to its functions as well as to the area as a whole. 1 have already 
indicated my view that resource aggregation needs to be centralized. 
In fact, it seems likely that the courts would not permit otherwise. In 
an earlier publication, Luvern Cunningham and I (Nystrand Sl Cun- 
ningham, 1970) discussed the functions that we thought could best be 
centralized, decentralized, and shared. Since we wrote that chapter, 
many cities have taken varying steps toward decentralization. It ap- 
pears that the extent of decentralization and the functional areas in 
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which it occurs vary from city to city according to existing conditions 
and the political strengths and -preferences of local actors. 

A fifth issue deals with the changing relationships between laymen 
and educational professionals. The press for decentralization emerged, 
at least partially, as a result of tensions between the two groups, and 
these tensions seem to be increasing in many cities. Clients feel that 
the schools are costly and unproductive; educators, on the other hand, 
feel that citizens want to displace them. These feelings may be the 
product of social distance and ambiguity about school purposes and 
the means of achieving them. If decentralization is to rectify rather 
than compound these problems, it must bring about new working re- 
laiion?ihips in which educator^ can feel less defensive and, citizens 
more involved in the process of education. The process is formidable 
because it necessitates educating ourselves as well as others. If the new 
working relationships were to occur, it .would not be the first time 
that changes in formal requirements and behavior preceded shifts in 
attitudes. 

I will venture some more specific observations about the implica- 
tions of these issues for special education. The first and most obvious 
relates to the question of which special programs can, should, and will 
be decentralized. Again, I suspect that local political exigencies are 
influential in determining the outcome. Assuming a perfectly rational 
world, however, it would seem that economies of scale would call for 
the centralization of low-incidence programs. On the other hand, pro- 
grams for the educable mentally retarded and others of relatively high 
incidence could be more readily decentralized in deference to the 
values of participation and local determination. 

Second, I would anticipate that decentralization may provide spe- 
cial educators with new and more effective allies in their efforts to 
' mainstream mildly handicapped children. Many city parents have 
been among the most aggressive advocates of mainstreaming. Their 
efforts, however, have been hindered by the difficulty of dealing with 
complex, bureaucratic school systems. Indeed, sometimes they have 
gone around these systems to seek relief from the courts. Decentrali- 
zation, perhaps, will give them more ready access to building and 
neighuuihcou officials who theoielically will be more responsive to 
them. Moreover, because residential patterns tend to cluster not only 
children identified as mildly handicapped (e.g., educable mentally 
retarded) but al.so their parents in particular areas of the city, these 
citizen supporters of mainstreaming should have considerable strength 
in numbers. 

On the other hand, non-special teachers and administrators will 
be the more exposed to this citizen pressure for mainstreaming. It is 
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Reaction Panel 



Elm^r McDaid 

Detroit, Michigan 



Decentralization means different things to different people, I could 
speak about decentralization solely in terms of how it ^affects me in 
my position as head of curriculum and educational research; or I 
could react to Dr. Nystrand*s comments from the perspective of a 
region superintendent, region board member, central board member, 
or central staff member. Each point of view would be different. In- 
stead, I shall try to describe the decentralization in Detroit from as 
objective a stance as I can. 

Let me impress upon you at the outset that decentralization was 
not brought about in Detroit by the Detroit Board of Education or the 
school system staff. It was mandated by the Michigan Legislature 
about four years ago. The superintendent and staff had the responsi- 
bility of implementation. With about six months advance notice al- 
lowed in the Act, we started preparing for decentralization early in 
the summer of 1969. The city was divided into eight regions, each 
consisting of from 30,000 to 40,000 students, with certain- vocational, 
technical, and special education schools comprising a so-called ''ninth 
region'' under centralized administrative authority. Each of the eight 
regions is governed by five board members, the chairman serving as 
one of the members of the central board as well. 

Special education was not decentralized; it remained under the 
authority of the central board. Special education supervisors are still 
under my jurisdiction and they still operate as they have in the past. 
If anything, special education is more centralized now than it was in 
the past as most people favor it but do not want it in their schools. 
Under decentralization, this attitude has become more political than 
ever before. For example, just about the time decentralization came 
into effect, we were awarded a grant of some $2.4 million to set up a 
special education rehabilitation center. To establish it, we had to have 
a region board agree to provide a school to house it, a provision wc 
could not obtain. It took us two years to have a ''ninth region'' special 
education school designated where we could utilize this $2.4 million 
grant. As this example indicates, the community and region board have 
considerable control under decentralization. 
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Since decentralization, the central board has been increased from 
7 to 1 3 members; 5 members are elected centrally and 8 arc elected 
as chairmen of region boards. Initially, community interest and in- 
volvement in the region boards were very high but they have fallen 
off. In the first election, 283 candidates filed for region boards; this 
past November when the initial three-year terms were coming to an 
end, only 40 candidates filed for region boards. In some regions, in- 
dividuals had to be urged to file so that there would be sufficient 
names on the ballot. It should be noted that these are paying positions: 
Each member receives $35.00 for each meeting attended. The region 
boards and central board meet every two weeks. The region board 
members who sit on the central board have to change their '^hats'' for 
central board meetings, and they have to change them very fast. As a 
result, new policies have been created very, very slowly, and many 
complex political issues have arisen. 

Let me give you an example. A community group qualified for 
some OEO money. The region board had had nothing to do with the 
proposal — as a matter of fact, the community group had no rapport 
with the board whatsoever — and the region board would have nothing 
to do with the dispensing of the funds. The Chicago office of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW), however, de- 
manded the signature of ''a board of education'' as a prerequisite to 
approval, but the region refused to sign. The community group then 
brought the matter to the central board and the central board, by one 
vote, authorized the grant. You can understand the effect of this action 
on the region board authority. 

For the last two years, region boards have demanded that they 
become part of the central board, which would increase the member- 
ship of the latter to 45 and make it unwieldy. The request, needless to 
say, has not been gri^ntcd. Region boards continue to feel that they do 
not have the voice in educational policy that they should have. 

The limitations on the region boards were set by the legislature. 
They have no legal status. The legislature made the central board the 
only legal body so all grants and major policy decisions must go 
through the central board. Thus, very few policy issues are solved at 
region board levels unless they pertain only to the region involved. 
The legislature also gave the central board control over the budgets 
and finances, a very difficult responsibility because the numbers of 
students and teachers within the regions are disproportionate. If you 
ask me how decentralization is working financially, I would have to 
respond that we now have a $9 million deficit* I would add that there 
is a great deal of concern at the present time over whether we can 
afford decentralization and whether it is providing for equal educa- 




tional opportunities or higher achievement for the students. However, 
we are still in ttK adjustment period. 

Although the legislature mandated that we decentralize, they gave 
us no additional financial aids to meet the cost of decentralizing. The 
contract dispute with the teachers is now in binding arbitration before 
a three-man board: one man app ointed by the schools, one by the 
bargaining unit, and one a public member. Hearings began in Decem- 
ber 1973 and the decision came in late April. 

Almost every region board is demanding teacher accountability. 
The teacher bargaining unit is vehemently opposed to the concept. 
Some region boards also want written into the contract the requirement 
that teachers reside in Detroit. Now, many of our teachers live in 
peripheral areas. 

Region boards cannot transfer teachers but they can dismiss them. 
When dismissed, contract teachers go into the eligibility pool and are 
reassigned. A number of principals are also in the eligibility pool be- 
cause they were dismissed, not from their contracts but from their 
school posts, for a variety of reasons, including the balance of staff 
concept. 

In each region we now have a business administrator, a grant fund 
director, a personnel director, and others, totaling some 16 positions 
in all, exclusive of the region board members. This personnel support 
requires additional money for operation. Decentralization has been 
expensive but, in its favor, it involves greater participation from ciii- 
zen advisory committees, citizen groups, and parents. Parent interest 
has increased considerably, mostly in the belief that decentralization 
means community control. I do not think it does but the parents be- 
lieve it. Some of the parents feel very frustrated, however, as in the 
example of the OEO grant mentioned earlier. 

Decentralization has had little effect on student achievement. No 
statistically significant improvements in test results have been found 
over the four years that decentralization has been in existence. We 
have set up a Superintendent's Committee on Achievement, and we 
have distributed some $270,000 to the regions so they can attempt to 
improve pupil achievement through teacher inservicc training. 



Harold W. Ptrry 

Memphis, Tennessee 

When the Memphis City School System decentralized four years 
ago, with the exception of special education and vocational education, 
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special education was not ready for decentralization. The main reason, 
I believe, was that the people who were going into the four geographic 
areas as administrators were convinced that wp did not have enough 
special education personnel to administer and supervise programs and 
provide adequate services on a decentralized basis. 

I strongly advocate community involvement. It is essential and 
desirable in special education. Any success or progress 4hat special 
education may enjoy today is a result of the involvement and contribu- 
tions of different disciplines, agencies, talents, and community involve- 
ment. Community involvement in an advisory capacity can be effec- 
tive, but it seems to me that we are not using citizen advisory groups 
Very effectively. 

In my mind, our main concern today is what is called mainstream- 
ing or integration. We have mandatory legislation in the State of Ten- 
nessee on the Right to Education, which was passed in 1972. One of 
the by-products of mainstreaming, I believe, will be to put more and 
more decision making back into the local school level, and the result 
eventually will be decentralization. 

With the 17 consultants on my staff, we could carry out an effec- 
tive program of decentralization at the present time. I feel, however, 
that in the long run mainstreaming and the kinds of decision making, 
relating to it — the placing of the welfare of all youngsters above all 
else— will be a good, necessary, and healthy ^tep to decentralization. 

I also have to state that I am very much in favor of decentraliza- 
tion, especially if it will decentralize some of the anxieties and agonies 
that we administrators experience in handling problems. 

Presently, one of the biggest obstacles facing us is the attitude of 
some school personnel. Some principals are still adhering to the self- 
contained classroom philosophy and some teachers are saying, ''Get 
this child out of my room and I can teach.'* This attitudinal problem 
must be dealt with before we can expect to realize many constructive 
steps toward mainstreaming and decentralization. We have been main- 
streaming for a number of years and we have had resource teachers, 
consulting teachers, and so many specialists that it is rven difficult to 
keep track of their job descriptions/duties, and so forth. We have 
people, pupils, and teachers coming out of classrooms and going into 
classrooms. Still, the primary problem is the attitudes of regular teach- 
ers and even special educators; we still have special educators and 
classroom teachers wh ^ feel that they do not want any part of main- 
streaming. I hope to live to see the day, and I am sure many of you 
agree with me, when the term ''speciaP' no longer exists and we are 
serving the needs of all youngsters, without labels, when the label of 
special or exceptional will no longer exist. /i^ 
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Locally, we are attempting to work at this mainstream ing matter 
— and decentralization— through a principal orientation program. I 
am one of those fortunate few administrators who was recently invited 
to attend a program relating to mainstreaming in the promised land — 
Austin, Texas. I shared what I had learned and observed with our 
superintendent and his reaction was most positive — positive to the 
point of providing funds to develop the necessary materials (slides, 
etc.) to initiate our own Principals* Training Program. We are hoping 
to change some attitudes and to integrate more exceptional children 
into regular school programs; but one of our problems still relates to 
the principal who provides the leadership in solving ''pupil problems** 
and makes an appropriate decision on which youngsters should be 
''served** in what ways, to what extent, and so forth, at the local school 
level. 

Decentralization does not rank first on my priority list. Instead, 
I am more concerned about attempting to minimize the labels to which 
we have been accustomed. It is true that we have used these labels 
very effectively to get tax dollars and, perhaps more effectively, to get 
specific laws passed. We have also used the same labels most effec- 
tively to motivate parents to channel their energies constructively and 
to get politicians to move in right directions. Now, however, I think 
the labels are passe. We need to be more concerned about riding the 
pendulum back, riding it back to a central spot and slowing it down 
there so that we can mainstream these children and get them back 
where they belong in regular programs instead of in sometimes sterile, 
self-contained EMH, EMR, and other such classrooms. 

I think decentralization will come about, bui I do not think it will 
come about with all the fanfare and labels that we know today. I think 
it will come about through a process of osmosis, as a by-product of 
plain speaking and of special educators* doing their job in educating 
children. 
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Summary of Discussion 



Question: To what can the decline of citizen interest in decentralized 

region boards be attributed? 
Answer On the basis of personal impressions, one can see the de- 
cline as the result of several factors: (a) The initial enthu- 
siasm for positions on the boards may have stemmed from desires for 
community prestige rather than interest in the schools, (b) Region 
boards are not fmancially independent. Since state and federal regu- 
lations require that region board requests for grants be channeled 
through the central office, in a sense, the central administration con- 
trols the region boards' access to funding. 

Question: Are decentralization and centralization cyclical phe- 
nomena? 

Answen The nation is tending toward centralization. Twenty-five 
years ago, there were more than 30,00Q school districts in 
the country; today the number is less than 20,000. The trend toward 
consolidation of school districts seems to be continuing. More and 
more of the funding tor public education is coming from state and 
federal coffers rather than local property taxes. Furthermore, trends 
toward centralization can be seen in other aspects of national life, such 
as the energy crisis and health and welfare problems. Thus, decen- 
tralization in the . jhoois may be a temporary phenomenon. 

Some citizens and educators believe that meaningful change in the 
schools will come first and most significantly at the school-building 
level. They believe that when committed administrators, teachers, 
pupils, and community people come together at the grass-roots level 
they can work toward common solutions. 

Opposed to these proponents of decentralization are other forces 
for centralization: (a) Future legal decisions which may make decen- 
tralization more difficult but not impossible and (b) teacher associa- 
tions, which are a very conservative force. A lot of what happens to 
decentralization in the future may depend on the extent to which par- 
ents and other citizens are involved in educational issues. 

Judicial decisions and mandatory state legislation are pushing us 
toward decentralization in terms of community as well as administra- 
tive decisions. If local school persopynd jU^e"^ gi\ the responsibility 
for children — exceptional as well as hon-handiciipped — they will de- 
mand the right to make decisions about what thejf do with the children. 
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However, decentralization may result in the regions' cutting back 
on essential services which affect state aid and, consequently, in a 
concern for reinstituting.those services through centralization. 
Observation: Our discussion of decentralization does not touch on 
how we tie responsibility and accountability to it. If the 
court tells us that so many teachers must serve so many children, or 
that needs of handicapped pupils must be met, and the community 
says ''no" through the decentralized program, there is an immediate 
conflict. The conflict exists even v.ithout decentralization. 
Obscnrfttion: When we had special schools because local schools 
lacked special education programs, we were taking the 
kids away from their communities. However, it is regular education, 
particularly in larger cities, which has decentralized. 
Response: Is the community school back? As I understand the term, 
one referent is a school located in the neighborhood which 
is attended by all the kids living there. It was the old melting pot idea: 
different kinds of kids living in the same neighborhood ought to go to 
school together so they will get along with one another. Now, how- 
ever, our communities look a little different and people are saying that 
community schools are very important and we must keep the kids in 
their schools, and so forth. 

I have trouble understanding someone who would push the com- 
munity school — I have to be careful here — as a particular kind of 
prescribed program in which all the folks in the neighborhood come 
in and do the things we plan for them. I have seen described as a 
community school, too, one in which community residents have much 
less to say about what it is they are going to do. But they do have some 
options; they can come and take classes in the evenings and sit about. 
A third definition of a community school, the kind that evolves out of 
the community control ideology, is that the people of the community 
feel some ownership for the school. They feel that they can go to the 
school and influence what is going to happen. They feel a sense of 
pride in the school. They feel that the people who workior^the school 
are, in fact, concerned about their welfare and are interacting with 
them on purposes and future directions of the school. I think that a 
lot of schools approach that. 

To take the point a little further, if you talk about crosstown 
busing there is, undoubtedly, some conflict between any one of these 
definitions of a community school and a system that forces kids to go 
to schools long distances from their home. If we are going to talk 
about community, it must be in a functional kind of way. You could 
make the argument that parents can relate to a schooLalthough it may 
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be 10-12 miles away — at least we could have made that argument be- 
fore the energy, crisis — just about as well as they can relate to the 
school down the street. 

It is important to note that if we advocate decentralization, com- 
munity involvement or control, or whichever term you want for com- 
munities that shape the direction of the schools, we are, in fact, advo- 
cating diversity. We are telling the people of all communities that to a 
great extent they can make the school into what they want to. And that 
means that they can make what we might perceive as mistakes. 

The test of leadership, to come back to a comment made earlier, 
is whether we can take the ideas we have and present them in such a 
way that they stand the test of public acceptance in those communities. 
Our ideas and the things that we propose for schools will have to be 
accepted on their merits by the people injhe community, as opposed 
to bringing in ideas and things, setting them down, and saying that 
this is what the program is going to be. 

Observation: In one inner-city situation, the involvement of parents 
and community people with a school meant that the 
school moved ahead. Instruction and the quality of education for the 
children improved. 

Now, some of our goals for special education may not be under- 
stood by the people out in the field and the community. They will not 
have the zeal to implement these progr^ams because they do not under- 
stand them. Our main struggle as special educators at this point, in 
structuring an inner-city situation, is to become most effective and to 
change our roles in such a way that we can relate to the principals, 
teachers, parents, and community people, in that community school 
situation, so they will adopt some of our more progressive ideas to 
help individual children with handicapping positions to be better edu- 
cated. This role is a new one for us. I think it is what this conference 
probably needs to be about. What is the new role of the special edu- 
cator and special education in the decentralized situation? 
Response: If we do not provide the leadership at this time, litigation 
und legislation will sec to it that the changes will be made. 
That is a sort of a threat but I mean more than that; We have a golden 
opportunity to provide some leadership. 

Community involvement can occur in a much larger school and 
its geographic area with the proper guidance and leadership. 
Reynolds: A national survey by the CEC might be mentioned here. 

The survey involved state and city directors of special edu- 
cation, state directors of teacher certification, a large number of regu- 
lar classroom teachers, and a large number of special educators, and 
others. The analysis was made by groups. One of the clear findings 
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was that regular classroom teachers expect specialists to go right on 
taking care of handicapped youngsters.. In fact, the regular classroom 
teachers predicted that, in the future, the number and kinds of special 
certificates issued by state departments would increase from the pres- 
ent average of about 7 to 8, 9, and even 10. While the leaders in spe- 
cial education are saying that the number of certified specializations 
must come down very quickly to 3 or 4, the teachers make a different 
prediction. This finding accords with Dr. Nystrand's admonitions that 
we should press for more accommodative positions in the school build- 
ing and for people who can become flak-catchers. 
Question: Are innovation and change in special education going to 
come about through the power of decentralization or 
through special educators in the central* office who have the most 
understanding of progressive trends and methods for improving spe- 
cial education? 

Answcn When the power to make decisions and implement services 
is close to the children, parents, and community, the result 
is stronger actions, better schools, and better instruction. However, the 
central office must provide leadership to help communities understand 
and interpret judicial and legislative mandates to develop people's 
interests in special education, integration, and mainstrcaming. The 
stimulation for innovation and change must come from the central 
office special educators and it must be transmitted to the schools. 

Although change cannot come from the central office the ideas for 
change must come from it. For example, in Pennsylvania, special edu- 
cators were the only ones who had the expertise and zeal to initiate the 
programs to implement the right to education mandate. Necessarily, 
they became the controlling group. 

In Brooklyn, where the school system is decentralized except for 
special education, the community is involved in a three-part partner- 
ship: (a) the community school district, represented by community 
school board members, the superintendent, and parents of non-handi- 
capped children; (b) the parents of handicapped children; and (c) what 
is called the OSEP staff (Office of Special Education and Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services). The mechanism is the workshop, which is called Par- 
ents in. Partnership. Parents of non-handicapped children are working 
with the parents of the handicapped now without the competition and 
divisiveness that might have occurred during the first year of de- 
centralization. 

It is a mistake to assume that centralisation and decentralization 
are mutually exclusive. A series of federal programs such as OEO and 
revenue sharing show that decentralization can be an output of the 
centralization. Both can exist at the same time and they can feed each 
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other. In general, we are currently in a period of decentralization. In 
the health fields and city government, for example, the movement 
toward decentralization is greater than in the schools. A very real 
problem in the evaluation of decentralization is that there has been no 
long-range experience with it. No longitudinal studies have been pos- 
sible. Consequently, even Dr. GittelPs research, which shows that in- 
novation is an output of decentralization, must be considered in rela- 
tion to the limited experience. 

Observation! From our experience and from what I know of the lit- 
erature and technology of change, change very rarely 
emanates from the grass roots unless it is a well-organized movement. 
It has to come from the top. If it is to take hold, superintendents, 
board members, and people in positions of responsibility must agree 
on the concept of change and on the rationale of the program to im- 
plement it. And that, in some way, must be combined with the in- 
volvement, interest, and support of people in the community. What 
happens in the local school building comes about because of a very 
concerted effort by the administration and not as a result of some 
community involvement. A program for change needs to be reinforced 
in all its aspects from the provision of materials to the provision of 
necessary specialists and support help, which can only be done from 
the top. 

I see changes in the regular classroom and in special education as 
springing from concepts which are initiated by the very powerful or- 
ganization at the top. You cannot change special education apart from 
the main system, so a systems approach is necessary. You have to look 
at all the variables, subsystems, supporting systems, and enabling sys- 
tems, whateve: you want to call them, and when it becomes necessary 
to change that enabling system you must have the power, the re- 
sources, and the. control to do so. The central office must control the 
evaluation of principals and teachers, for example, to find out whether 
in fact that principal and those teachers are meeting certain objectives 
for the staff. 

It is difficult to see how substantive kinds of changes in education 
are going to come about from the bottom up. Change requires co- 
operation, of course, but. also reinforcements which must be controlled 
if the results are not to be haphazard. For the most part, our school 
systems are so large, so immobile, so involved in maintaining the 
status quo, unresponsive to movement, that a program for change 
will cause many kinds of flak. 

We conditioned the whole education system for years to identify 
handicapped children and to push them aside into a sub- or parallel 
system. Principals are conditioned to that attitude and to thinking that 
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Ihcy cannot handle exceptional children. Teachers are conditioned to 
think that they cannot teach them. Universities have done very little 
to teach teachers that they can handle a large degree of variance in 
their classrooms. We have to change those attitudes. Thus, principals 
and teachers must be retrained. But retraining will fail unless the .sup- 
port system is built to carry it along and there is an evaluation system 
to show the school personnel whether the objectives are being 
reached. 

Question: Are decentralization and mainstreaming incompatible? If 
the decision to mainstream is made by the central authority 
and superimposed on the community, is it incompatible with the no- 
tion of grass-roots people making the decisions on what they want to 
do? 

Response: I see very little evidence of systems change coming about 
from grass-roots decisions. We have all seen the fine de- 
velopment of particular school projects that involved a certain group 
of local people who were interested and informed. But I do not see 
such changes taking hold in total systems without a very strong thrust 
coming from the central level office. To bring about system change, 
you must start at the top and involve the community — you are con- 
stantly involving the community— but schools can be changed without 
the community. 

Observation: We have voiced the conviction that the community 
should be involved in changing the schools and I think 
that we arc contradicting ourselves when we talk about making a de- 
cision to mainstream schools at the central level. First, you have to 
find out what the community needs, and you find that out by involving 
yourself with the community; then, from the bank of educational 
theory, you take what serves the needs of that community and you 
involve the community in developing it. Special education should be 
centrally administered but you have to find out what each community 
needs and work on developing it. It is good that it comes out this way, 
because at most of our meetings we always seem to assume that uni- 
versal mainstreaming is what we have to do now. 
Reynolds: At this point, we should take cognizance of the judicial 
directives which have changed the ball game. For example, 
the Pennsylvania Consent Decree said, in effect, that children shall 
be educated in the least restrictive environment, which means that the 
educator carries a special burden to justify any displacement from the 
normal school community. The decree also referred to the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution to support the right of children to be 
educated in the mainstream; administrators are required to justify any 
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displacement from it case by case. It seems to me that a central ad- 
ministrator is not arrogant when he orders a change in the schools to 
comply with judicial interpretations. 

Observation: The system organization should not be autocratic. In 
Texas, there is an advisory committee of 250 people 
for the special education unit and it is broken down to small workable 
groups or even larger ones from time to time. That committee is com- 
posed of six area committees and ad hoc special committees at various 
times. The situation is very organic and very responsive to input from 
the community, a particular school, the teachers, or the principals. 
Since systems resist adapting to change, you must have a strong push 
from the central office for any idea which must be systcmized. 
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A Study of the Effects of 
Decentralization on Special Education 
in Two Large Urban School Dittricts^ 



Decentralization as an end or a means to an end has been a notion 
of great controversy for many years in this country. Throughout its 
history, the principle of local control or home rule has been juxta- 
posed and inadequately balanced with the principle of centralized 
control. Part of the tension over these principles rises from the ques- 
tion, *'Which aspects of public affairs should be administered centrally, 
and are some situations and groups more suited for local control than 
others?** Beyond this question is an additional one: "What form should 
local control or decentralization take, and how is the intent of decen- 
tralization indicated and shaped by its form?'' 

In the case of large city school systenis, the most widespread re- 
sponse to such tensions has been some form of decentralization. We 
have identified what are essentially two forms: administrative and 
shift-in-control or political decentralization. In commenting on the 
two Altshuler (1970) made the following distinction: 

, , . (administrative decentrulizationl involves delegation from 
superior to subordinate officials within a bureaucracy. The organ- 
izing principle of the bureaucracy remains hierarchical. The top 
officiaisS remain free to revoke the delegation at any time. The sub- 
ordinate officials remain dependent in numerous ways upon the 
pleasure of their superiors. Political decentralization, by contrast, 
involves the transfer of authority to officials whose dependence is 
upon the subjurisdictional. electorate, or, more narrowly, a sub- 
jurisdictional clientele. The asssumption must be that such officials 
will no! be manipiildble by the former possessors of the transferred 
authority, (p. 64) 
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The irony of the distinction is that the people who argue either 
for or against decentralization rarely sort out which version of de- 
centralization they arc discussing. Consequently, when agreement has 
been reached that decentralization is an ideal concept, some persons 
are later surprised or angered by the reality that the other persons had 
a very different concept of decentralization in mind. A common exam- 
ple of this dichotomy is seen in the tendency of school administrations 
to respond to parent or community group demands for a version of 
shift-in-control decentralization (probably neighborhood boards) with 
a form of administrative decentralization. 

Innocent misunderstandings, of course, are not the only reasons 
for confusion about the issue of decentralization. Some obvious rea- 
sons, documented by Gittell (1968) among others, for the reluctance 
to view decentralization in shift-in-control terms involve fear of loss 
of control by professionals, fear of the abandonment of integration 
efforts, and concern for the parochialism (e.g., local ethnic conflicts) 
that might be encouraged as a result of local control. One interesting 
twist to these arguments is that proposals for decentralization fail 
inherently because they attack the nature of groups per se — the in- 
adequacies of gft)ups are seen as the central dilemma — rather than the 
more appropriate tai^et of unjust and ineffective relationships among 
groups (Fein, 1971). 

The more popular support for administrative decentralization, on 
the other hand, seems to borrow its strength not from a belief in local 
control but from the disinfatuation with bureaucracy of both school 
officials and parents. Cohen (1969) offered the following explanation 
for the disinfatuation: 

, . , the notion that the root problem is bureaucracy probably has 
the broadest appeal. For one thing, the complexity and unrespon- 
siveness of many big city school systems is legendary, no client of 
any class or color happily accepts the reign of the clerk, and in- 
creasing numbers reject the inflexible style and pedagogy of the 
schools, (p. 32) 



We were asked to examine representative cities of the Council of 
Great Cities and to respond to the following question: How have spe- 
cial education programs been affected by attempts of large city school 
districts to decentra :e? Numerous, strong limitations on what such a 
study could produce oon became apparent. The effects of decentrali- 
zation on special education were impossible to identify or measure in 
any precise way without using control groups. The information gath- 
ered in two cities could be treated fairly only as case study material 
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and not as general, representative knowledge about the relation be- 
tween decentralization and special education in most American cities. 
Furthermore, we were aware that our project was only one part of a 
larger effort by the Leadership Training Institute (LTI) at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota to evaluate the direction of special education in 
large city school districts. Little information was available on the 
overall project or on the detailed situations in various cities. 

One model fon addressing the question of decentralization and its 
effects on special education would be to compare effects in systems 
which have decentralized with the effects expected by systems which 
were about to decentralize. The necessary cross-city data for such an 
inquiry were not available, however. An earlier report had identified 
seven decentralized school systems but said little about the state of 
affairs in non-decentralized districts. Two of those seven decentralized 
cities, Philadelphia and Chicago, were selected for this study. 

After a series of planning sessions, we decided that the first task 
was to ascertain whether anyone working in special education pro- 
grams in the two sample cities saw decentralization as an issue Uiat 
affected his program. If, for example, decentralization was viewed as 
an issue with minimal or no impact on special education departments, 
then our conclusions would amount to a resounding, ''No effect!'' On 
the other hand, if decentralization did in fact speak directly or indi- 
rectly to the issue ot the provision of special education services, then 
several questions might logically follow: 

Were the effects or results actually envisioned b> the designers of 
the proposals to decentralize? 

How were such proposals formulated, that is, to what needs were 
they addressed? 

What tensions exist between the alteration of an organizational 

process and the alteration of organizational outcomes? 

Even if outcomes were important, how could people get a feel for 

them, that is, what forms of evaluation and decision rules are 

there? 

Is u change in the process itself (political decentralization as an 
end) a goal in itself for some? 

After preliminary consideration of these issues, we formulated 
three hypotheses on the assumption that decentralization is, in fact, a 
real issue for people involved in special education. They are as 
follows: 

I. Decentralization has not led to the creation of a more respon- 
sive decision-making process in the special education system 
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(to be judged by people's perceptions of change in the quality 
of special education services directly attributable to decen- 
tralization). 

2. Decentralization has not led to a significant change in the be- 
havior of staff or children (to be determined by the judgment 
of staff and parents, respectively). 

3. Of all groups within the system, the special education group 
may be among the last holdouts for the education-by-profes- 
sionals-only stance. 

An idea tree was developed to guide us in both the design of a 
^eslionnaire (see Appendix C) and the analysis of responses, to test 
our hypotheses. We set out to collect these responses by talking to as 
many people as possible who were representative of those working at 
different levels below the superintendent's staff. On the average, each 
of us interviewed, in each city school system, eight to ten people. They 
were parents, teachers, and administrators or psychologists in special 
education departments. The questionnaire was administered to them 
in interviews which were conducted with a promise of anonymity for 
respondents. Tape recorders were not used. After the visit to each city 
we outlined our impressions of the situation and culled those quoted 
responses that were particularly relevant to each of our three hypo- 
theses. Thus, the following analysis represents a synthesis of individual 
analyses of the effects of decentralization on the special education 
programs in both Philadelphia and Chicago. 

it is probably a well-known fact that Harvard.has given little at- 
tention to special education in the past. Indeed, the fact that two of 
us were from Harvard may have actually distorted the kind of infor- 
mation we received from some respondents; we are uncertain about 
how much being from Harvard' may have hurt (or helped) us. We are, 
however, very much convinced of our increased appreciation of the 
problems faced by those concerned with special education and hope 
that we have contributed to the understanding of special education by 
placing it in a broader, political context. 



Where does decentralization stand? 

The Philadelphia Public School System has been divided into 
eight administrative districts, established along both natural and man- 
made boundaries, since 1935. Each is headed by a district superin- 
tendent who is respt^nsible to the Associate Superintendents for School 
Services and Field Operations. In general, observers of Philadelphia 
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school decision making have concluded that the spirit of the 1935 
decentralization has been implemented in a very narrow way, insofar 
as district superintendents often have chosen not to exercise the auto- 
nomy they enjoy on paper. 

On December 2, 1968, the Philadelphia Board of Public Educa- 
tion passed a resolution calling for the appointment of a commission 
to begin developing proposals for decentralization. Earlier that year, 
the New York City Schools had been heavily involved in teacher 
strikes and the issues surrounding community control. Furthermore, 
community control and decentralization were becoming key issues in 
a host of cities throughout the country. Against this background, the 
Commission on Decentralization and Community Participation was 
established in Philadelphia and held its first meeting on January 6, 
1969. It was given the added-task of examining the various issues of 
decentralization and their possible consequences for the Philadelphia 
school system. 

Less than a month before the first meeting of the Commission on 
Decentralization and Community Participation, the final report of the 
special Committee for the Collaborative Study of Educational Pro- 
grams for Handicapped Children was released. The report emphasized 
the conclusion that most handicapped children should be ''main- 
streamed," that is, served in regular schools and classrooms, and 
teaching personnel should be decentralized. 

. . . trained talents of special education personnel should be dif> 
fused throughout the entire school system and the administrative 
organization of special education should be designed to assure that 
this will be done. 

The report suggested that the central office of the Division of Special 
Education essentially be an interpreter of policy, while much of the 
decision making on implementation of policy be handled in the offices 
of the district superintendents. It was recommended that the district 
superintendents and the central office work closely together but be 
independent, that is, that there be dual administrative responsibility 
and accountability. The notion implies an interesting mixture of co- 
operation and competition to improve services to children. 

The report and, particularly, its recommendations for mainstream- 
ing created great controversy. The Superintendent of Schools re- 
sponded 10 the decentralization recommendation by suggesting that it 
be implemented in programs for educable retarded students in each 
district. He considered the recommendation infeasible for district pro- 
grams serving relatively small numbers of other handicapped students, 
and that these programs should continue to report directly to the 
central office of the Division of Special Education. The controversy 
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over these issues prompted the School Committee to establish a review 
committee (Collaborative Study Review Committee) to take a second 
look at the issues and at the recommendations of the Collaborative 
Study of Educational Programs for Handicapped Chil(^ren. 

While this review committee was at work, the broader Commis- 
sion on Decentralization and Community Participation issued its re- 
port in 1970, It neglected any mention of special education in the 
context of decentralization. The clear trend of the report was to give 
the district superintendents more power in general, but the needs of 
special education received no special attention, A close look at the 
make-up of the 88-member commission reveals that it did not include 
anyone specifically representing special education. 

Thus, an attempt to honor the spirit of the 1935 decentralization 
began in earnest in 1970, but it dealt with the general administration 
of the system and had little impact on special education. When the 
Report of the Collaborative Study Review Committee was issued in 
February 1971 it had to repeat the issues and call for special educa- 
tion to catch up with other parts of the school system. While support- 
ing the concept of mainstreaming and suggesting certain precautions, 
it recommended essentially the same administrative plan that the Sup- 
erintendent had outlined: decentralized programs for educable re- 
tarded students and centralized programs for other handicapped chil- 
dren. In addition, the report suggested that parent input was essential 
in the "entire process of identification, classification, placement, de- 
termination of program, progress, evaluation, continuance in program, 
transition and reentry into regular program. . , Planning for the 
implementation of this suggestion was left up to the school system, 
however. The Report of the Collaborative Study Review Committee 
was not adopted as the policy of the School Committee, although there 
have been some developments in line with its recommendations, 

A final major factor that influenced the present situation in Phila- 
delphia with regard to decentralization and special education must be 
noted. In September 1971, the District Court for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania handed down a crucial decision in a class action suit, 
Pennsylvania Association of Retarded Children (PARC), Nancy Beth 
Bowman, Et, al. v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, The court* held 
that several Pennsylvania statute,s had the effect of denying adequate 
M;hool services to mentally retarded children and that they were un- 
constitutional under the provisions of the Equal Protection Clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, Known since than as the "right to edu- 
cation** ruling, it held that every child between the ages of 6 and 21 
had to be provided with access to a "free public program of education 
and training appropriate to his learning capacities/* Furthermore, and 
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most important to the issue of change in the Philadelphia school sys- 
tem, the court ordered that this free access be provided ''as soon as 
possible but in no event later than September I, 1972" — one year 
from the dale of the decree. The ruling was a dramatic new force for 
reform in special education* and various steps were taken to begin to 
comply with the court order. 

For the purposes of this inquiry, it is most important to charac- 
terize the overall effects of all of these combined forces on the de- 
centralization of special education in Philadelphia. At the time of our 
visit in November 1973, several developments were clear: The district 
superintendents had been given increased shared authority and had 
become **dually accountable'' along with the central office of the Di- 
vision of Special Education. In general, throughout the system, the 
district superintendents were most effective in working with elemen- 
tary schools in which some mainstreaming was taking place, as con- 
trasted with high schools. Also, in the one district we were able to 
visit intensively, provision had been made for advisory committees, 
direct parent access to the district superintendent's office and other 
participatory features to facilitate broader decision making on issues 
in special education. Services for the more severely handicapped 
youngsters remained more centralized, on the grounds of efficiency, 
although attitudes seemed to be changing in favor of having more of 
these children attend regular classes as well. On the surface, several 
changes had occurred, although they were unevenly distributed 
throughout the various districts. Yet, beneath the surface lurked the 
issues of the effects of these changes on perceptions of the situation, 
attitudes towards decentralization, and, of course, behavior patterns. 

Perceptions of the relationship of 
decentralization and special education 

We asked respi)ndents for their perceptions of decentralization as 
it affected special education in Philadelphia. Among the interviewed 
personnel at the central office of the Division of Special Education, 
decentralization was seen^as having a negative effect. For example, 
two respondents stated, 

. . . expression of district needs is LTUcial. but initiatives (guidance 
and money) from the central office are necessary. . » . 
. . . decentralization has created too many pressiirc points which 
have only led to confusion. . . . 

At least two other responses focused on quality of services and the 
lack of communication under decentralization. 
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Outside the central office, respondents opined that decentralization 
did not affect special education students. 

The study of decentralization had little effect. There is no policy 
of decentralization here. 

The decentralization effort of the sixties was not related to special 
education. Special education continues to be very centralized. 

At one school, a respondent said that decentralization did not have 
much of an impact at the local school level; perhaps there were some 
changes at the district level but, even there, the impact was felt as an 
increase in clerical work rather than as changes in the power over 
decision making. 

Only one person, a district supervisor, made any connection be- 
tween the Report of the Collaborative Study of Educational Programs 
for Handicapped Children and broader decentralization within the 
Philadelphia school system. He.suggestcd that the collaborative study 
started the decentralization process with its interest in integrating 
special education students into regular classes;, and he spoke also of 
the recommendation for more shared authority and dual accounta- 
bility between district superintendents and the central administration. 

We found that special education district supervisors, who split 
their time between the central and district offices, and other persons 
in the central office of special education who have to live with ad- 
ministrative decentralization, were not generally in favor of the exist- 
ing decentralization. Some district supervisors felt themselves to be in 
the untenable position of having to respond to two different heads. 
This group most frequently mentioned the lack of communication, 
also. 

Community people and other people outside the central and dis- 
trict offices, in general, believed that special education was still cr/i- 
trahzi'd This belief resulted partly from the nominal effects of de- 
centralization and partly from the respondents' definitions of political, 
not administrative, decentralization. 

Did decentralization lead to more responsive 
decision making in special education? 

lnst)far as people recognized sonie decentralization in special edu- 
cation, almost none suggested that il had improved the responsiveness, 
much less the quality, of decision making in Philadelphia. A cross- 
section of people fell that the present form of decentralization had 
caused many problems. Communications repeatedly surfaced, as a 
major concern for district supervisors. A district supervisor said. 
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Decentralization has meant more people involved in decision mak- 
ing implicitly, but the communication problems are great. 

Another response came from a community representative: 

The delivery is decentralized (district decision making) but policy 
is set at the central level. Therefore there is no accountability and 
little choice for clients. 

Thus, some respondents felt the school system was too decentralized 
and others felt it was not decentralized enough. 

That the present form of decentralization might not be decen- 
tralized enough is further evidenced in the following comment by an 
official: 

Eighteenth and Market (site of Central Division of Special Educa- 
tion) calls the shots . . . "centralized" may be too strong. The Divi- 
sion of Special Education has major responsibility and district su- 
perintendents or principals have the right to react. 

Responding to charges of strong decentralization, one official of the 
Division of Special Education said, ''Our job is to get people to help 
children, not build empires.'^ 

In one of the more decentralized districts, an official viewed the 
active advisory committees, d'.rect access to himself by parents, and 
closeness and rapport between the office staff and school personnel 
within the district as positive proof that decentralization has allowed 
more input into the improvement of serviccs.for the handicapped. But 
decentralization allows change; it does not guarantee it. He pointed 
out that while many people throughout the school system viewed 
PARC us adversative, it was not so viewed in his purlicular district. 
Unlike most othor districts, his had chosen to exercise its autonomy 
and to lake steps lu change the process of decision making in spc,cial 
education. 

Did decentralization lead to 

behavioral change in special education? 

Aside from people's perceived attitudes about the relation between 
decentralization and its effect on responsiveness in the decision-mak- 
ing system, we wanted to know whether behavioral changes had oc- 
curred as a result of decentralization, that is, whether any possible 
changes resulted in the behaviors of administrative and teaching per- 
sonnel and children. 

Generally, we received negative responses. Concerning adminis- 
trators, one central office official told us, . 





People, especially veterans in the central otTice, feel more comtbrt- 
able with control and have not yet adapted themselves to the role 
of advocate. 

With regard lo teacher behavior, two differing poinls of view were 
offered. One view is typified by the following response: 

Teachers arc general!) receptive to decentralization. As a result, 
teachers have been given money to do innovative projects. 

This view, although positive, suggests that changes may be occurring 
as a result of heightened interest in additional resources rather than 
in children. Other responses did not share even this limited optimism. 
Assessments by the people who had supported decentralization orig- 
inally indicated that changes in teacher behavior, especially with re- 
gard to parent participation, had lagged far behind the initial expec- 
tations. Obviously, because teachers are by nature much more num- 
erous and decentralized than administrators, it is much harder to 
gauge either the extent or quality of changes that are occurring among 
all of the teachers. Thus, firm conclusions about the effects of de- 
centralization on behaviors of special education teachers will require 
relatively long-term studies of teachers in systems that are undergoing 
decentralization. 

Much the same can be said of the effects of decentralization on 
the behavior of children; complex measures and perhaps complex ex- 
periments will be required before we will be able to get beyond the 
general conclusion that little direct behavioral change has resulted 
directly or indirectly from decentralization. 

Aside from the problems of having neither the necessary time nor 
mandate to undertake such long-term studies, it is clear that the prob- 
kn\ of i,si>lating the effects of decentralization would be insurmount- 
able. It would be like trying to isolate the effects of American elemen- 
tary schools on general levels of education while denying the existence 
of Sesame Street. In this case, the unpredictable intcrvenmg variable 
is the PARC court decree. Time and again we were told that the court 
case had had a much greater impact than decentralization. Any top 
priority attention given to special education has emanated from this 
source. As one community respi>ndent stiited, 

. . , the stud> on decentralization has had little eitect on kids, the 
court ease has had trcnicndous effects. 

A district official said he is deeply committed to respect for the law 
and, therefore, to the implementation of the court decree, he is con- 
centrating his efforts on providing inservice training for teachers and 
improving transportation for .special education children. Thus, decen- 
tralization is seen «is a possible tool for facilitating the implementation 




of significant changes in special education, but in and of itself decen- 
tralization is not seen as capable of producing a greater sense of the 
need for such changes. 

Educators as professionals 

The idea of the "educator as professional," held by special educa- 
tion personnel, seemed to us to have played a major role in determin- 
ing attitudes about the decentralization of decision making. In general, 
central office personnel in special education identified a unique qual- 
ity about special education that warranted some form of centralization. 

On related issues two school officials made the following obser- 
vations: 

Resistance of the staff is not unlike general opposition to decen- 
tralization; eventually, the altitude of people who work in the 
central division v/f special education wiil have to catch up to the 
structural change. 

... the reaction of the special education people, specifically the 
perceived need for more Control, is a glorious cop-oul. 

The latter viewpoint was not universal. One respondent^Jor example, 
took a very different position. She attacked the non-professional status 
of parents. 

. . . people (mothers with mentally retarded children) without 
training.or.prcparation think the> know all the answers. 

These coninients, of course, only strengthen the idea that, in fact, 
special education professionals cherished their special status and be- 
lieved that until other school personnel were abl) trained, a central- 
ized system was the best solution. This altitude was expressed moie 
strongly whenever special cducalois began discussing the implemen- 
tation of the "right to education" touit dccicc. Rapid implementation 
of this mandate, it was argued, required the application ol grcatci skill 
and knowledge, not less. 

We also found that special status accorded persons in special edu- 
cation was reinVorced both at the district level and in the local com- 
munity. One district official who talked about decentralization and the 
autonomy of his office also spoke about the central office's pi)licy- 
making authority in rather positive terms. He fell that inserviee train- 
ing of teachers and (especially) administrators was an urgent necessity 
if decentralized districts were to fully implement the court decree. The 
.support from the community came from one very prominent Phila- 
delphia parent who indicated a certain comfort with control by pro- 
fessionals (in the absence of local control), as long as that control was 
characterized by an accountability system and quality 
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Where does decentralization stand? 

The decentralization of schools in Chicago began as a result of 
pressure for increased community participation in decision making. 
The drive was spearheaded by Black organizations such as SCLC, 
PUSH, and STEP. While demands for local control were receiving a 
good deal of attention in Chicago and elsewhere, around 1966-1967, 
a crisis over the forced resignation of the school superintendent opened 
a way for implementing a plan to move the locus of decision making 
closer to people being served in the districts. The Chicago Board of 
Education engaged the consulting firm of Booze, Allen, and Hamilton 
to design a structural form that would allow for increased organiza- 
tional effectiveness. The research firm concluded that decentralization 
was in order and recommended the form of decentralization which 
was finally adopted by the Chicago board. Essentially, the following 
three proposals were made: 

1. That the Superintendent's function should emphasize planning, 
developing programs, and evaluating; 

2. That day-to-day management should be delegated to the newly 
created position of deputy superintendent; and 

3. That the city should be divided into three areas of manageable 
size^ each with an associate superintendent responsible for an 
area equivalent to a majpr city school system. 

Later in this section, it is ^hown that most problems related to the 
implementation of decentralization in Chicago arc caused by a con- 
fusion of the proposed new roles. 

Perceptions of the relationship of 
decentralization and special education 

Decentralization appeared to have little direct effect upon special 
education in terms of services except for an increase in funds for ad- 
ministrative costs. For special education personnel in both the central 
and district offices, decentralization was a major concern. They dif- 
fered, however, in their perceptions of its operations. Respondents in 
the cenlrai division staff indicated strong sentiment against decentrali- 
zation while respondents in the district offices expressed .some dis- 
satisfaction only with the degree to which decentralization had been 
impicmcnlcd. The following responses arc examples of those elicited 
from central division staff: 

DccenlraliAilion has tiHcctcJ us b) creating problems due to fouled 
up lines of conuminication. 





Pcccntralization has definitely affected special education. That is 
the whole problem. Decentralization has led to fragmentation; 
there is no eohesiveness and the kids suffer. The parents complain 
of getting the "run around" (among the area office, district office, 
and central office). 

Most everyone objected to the process of decentralization because 
new layers were interjected. District superintendents, principals, 
and teachers were at first delighted until they found out that they 
were hot going to be "in charge." 

The pcrccplions of these respondents clearly support our impression 
that, in Chicago, the interrelationship of people working within an ill- 
defined system of shared decision making is the major cause of prob- 
lems arising from the implementation of decentralization. 

Responses from district office people supported that impression 
but also indicated dissatisfaction with the implementation of decen- 
tralization. 

Deeenit«!:'.ation brought some people out of the central office, 
moving the.-n elo.scr. but not close enough, to where the children 
are. 

We don't !iave decentralization. They started towards it. But wc 
won t get it without legislative changes in terms of funds. Decen- 
tralization has affected nothing except to delay a few things. 

Despite the limitations of decentralization expressed by the dis- 
trict personnel, decentralization has had a positive affect on special 
education services, according to one respondent at the school level. 
An assistant school principal said 

I lhad I never heard of a special education ton.sullant befoie decen- 
tralization came about I Icaincd nK fc about special education as 
a result. Decenirali/ation bu)Ughi ccitaji sciMtcs closer to schools 
and elassrooni.s. 

Feelings were strong in all segments oi* our sample that decen- 
tralization had caused considerable increases in the cost of special 
education services. One person estimated that ihc increase was three- 
fold. The General Superintendent of Schools for Chicago estimated 
^ahe additional administrative cost to be $1. 1 million.- 

The original concept v>f decentralization in Chicago did* not spe- 
cifically consider special education progranis. At that time, the ten- 
dency was to define the issue of decentralization in tenns of broader 
and more controversial issues, such as racial integration. For example, 
one respondent viewed decentralization as an obstacle io racial inte- 
gration. 

'-^ Response to a quest ion nunc on dcccntiahZal schwl districts designed by Di. 
Jack Hornback. 
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With the issues of ethnic dissatisfaction and integration, deeentrali- 
zation was a 'cop-out," and the best one you could have. [We| 
may have to re-centralize later because decentralization has been a 
strong set-back to social integration. 

Did decentralization lead to more responsive 
decision n^aking in special education? 

The Booze, Allen, and Hamilton report ostensibly purported to 
open additional pressure points within the Chicago school system with 
the recommendation that area offices be created and administratively 
sandwiched between the. offices of the assistant and district superin- 
tendents. The report attempted to clarify the purpose of the proposal 
by describing the functions of two administrative officers: 

Ayusuint SupcrintemU'tu for Pupil Personnel and Spvi iul iuiuuh 
turn to provide functional guidance to pupil personnel service units 
in the areas and coordinate special education programs through- 
out the school system, 

AsMKUitc Area Supirvisor to administer total program of aetivi- 
tics of school system within his .. . area. 

It should be noted that the new functions of the district superin- 
tendent, whose role would be most affected by the proposed change, 
were not discussed. Proponents of the plan made only the brief sug- 
gestion that the '*role of district superintendent should be that of 
^assistant and associate' with responsibility for a group of schools." 
This fact is particularly noteworthy in light of our discovery that the 
lack of coherence characteristic of the Chicago decentralization plan 
IS the result of an unclear delineation of roles and the nature of ad- 
mmistrative responsibility at each level. Indeed, it is more than a bit 
ironic that attempts to move decision making closer to the clients of 
a service system have involved the addition of a layer of decision 
makers above the local district level. 

Some people at the various offices, however, felt that decentrali- 
zation had created additional avenues for community input as well as 
changing the locus of decision making. A central office respondent 
said. 

Now there is lar more comnuMnt> and parent involvement, and 
I believe in decentrali/ation, but I beliLve the eniphdsis should be 
on the district level, not on the area. 

, A district officer succinctly stated, 

. . . no one is reall> against moving decision making down to a 
more local level. 

A school principal offered the following observation: 





With decentraluation there is more parent participation than there 

has been in the past. Parents couldn^t get close to the board. Now 

decision-making power is closer to the people. 

The responses from area office personnel differed from these 
three comments. Some indicated that only another bureaucratic layer 
had been created. Previously, parents had approached the Board with 
concerns requiring policy decisions and received direct feedback. Now, 
in approaching the area office, parents have to wait for their con- 
cerns to be heard by at least the area and associate superintendent 
before a decision can be made. The feeling that this form of decen- 
tralization moved parents farther away from decision making was 
shared by one person in the central office who believed that, 

, . . in general, decentralization has meant the addition of more 

signatures to forms. 

Did decentralization lead to 

behavior change in special education? 

There is no question that decentralization caused behavioral 
changes in .staff persons in the central, area, and district offices. New 
roles and job descriptions were created under the administrative re- 
organization. Several central office staff members retained their posi- 
tions but acquired new titles; with them came changes in responsi- 
bilities, functions, and areas of intluence. A statement rertecting very 
strong sentiment on the change came from one central office admin- 
istrator, who reports to the Director of Special Education, 

I am ,so constricted b\ new rules ot area and district organization. 
I had to tight to maintain m> professional inlegrit). 1 took a lot of 
batteruig I'rom line people and it cost me a lot in terms of my 
health. With dict^itorship" cvcr\thing went smooth!) With de- 
centralization we have big problems. We (in the central otTice) 
became the scapegoats tor the area's inefficieneies. The central of- 
fice has been murdered. E\er\ thing we ever did has to be cast in 
^ a new mold. 

At the district and school-building levels, changes in activities 
centered around the additional amount of time spent with parents and 
parent groups. One district superintendent commented that 60 per- 
cent of his time is spent now in dealing with community people. One 
principal discussed the additional time he was spending with parents 
^ and the positive feedback he was receiving from them. Attendance fig- 
ures had risen at his school and he felt that the increase should be con- 
sidered a criterion for evaluating the effectiveness of his school pro- 
gram. Higher attendance represented a positive change in the behavior 
of children in favor of attending school— for whatever reasons. 
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In general, respt>ndenis believed thai the apparent ehanges in staff* 
behavior were due as much to such I'actor.s as community pressure and 
recent legislation as to decentralization. The contribution of the 
teachers' U iion, for example, was heavily praised, the union was cited 
as the prime mover for the creation of the ERA Program (Early Re- 
mediation Approach) in the Bureau of Socially Maladjusted Children. 
While the motivation of the teachers^ union for this move is subject to 
some question (e.g., "get the trouble-makers out of my class"), it is 
obvious that the union and such groups as ASPIRA, a Spanish-speak- 
ing community pressure group, have contributed greatly to behavioral 
change in the special education staff. 

Two pieces of legislation have had overwhelming effects on the 
provision of special education services, (a) Legislative Bill 2671 per- 
mits the investment of increased state funds in districts that can show 
the delivery of special education services above and beyond the usual 
to children who need the very special attention, (b) Illinois recently 
incorporated into its state law the provision that all psychological 
examinations must be given to students in their native languages by 
bilingual and bicultural examiners. Other than a relatively few num- 
bers of Spanish-speaking children who had been able to rid themselves 
of the label "educable mentally handicapped," however, none of these 
efforts in special education have affected the lives of children nearly 
as much as those of the. involved adults. 

Educators as professionals 

Centralization of special education appeared to be preferred by 
administrative personnel because of the unique skill and knowledge 
allegedly required of the staff. *Mt used to be that well-trained profes- 
sionals helped children," complained one person. The proliferation of 
programs following both mandatory legislation and decentralization 
has apparently necessitated relaxation of the tight, professional quali- 
fications previously required for employment in some special educa- 
tion programs. 

Some other comments, however, actually show a reconsideration 
of the **educalor as professional" stance by appearing to favor a form 
of political decentralization. For example, a psychologist assigned to 
the central office said, 

I sec my job as disappearing with the perfection of decentraliza- 
tion. We're (particular department) eentralized because we're too 
few. but the idea! is to have bilingual/bicultural psychologists in 
each area. 

Another person who was recently assigned to the central office, said, 
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Decentralization helps to bring services closer to the people which, 
in special education, is more crucial for speeding placement and 
the criticalness of decisions affecting students. 
The tendency of these same people to perceive lack of coordination 
in and duplication of procedures as serious drawbacks of the decen- 
tralized system, reinforces the notion that decentralization, in the end, 
should be viewed as a form of administrative restructuring alone. If 
it is true that the spirit of decentralization is to involve more people 
in the decision-making process, then it is ironic that those who em- 
brace that spirit are unwilling to live with the accompanying conse- 
quences. 



The process of administrative decentralization has definitely af- ' 
fected the departments of special education in Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. In both cities, educators at all levels were at least aware of de- 
centralization as an issue whether or not they were familiar with the 
history of forces behind the system. Consistently, centra) office per- 
sonnel most directly felt the impact of decentralization and cited it as 
an issue that ''tremendously" affected special education. From our 
observations, the greatest changes in roles, responsibilities, and rou- 
tines engendered^ by dccemralization occurred at the central office 
level. 

At the local school and community levels, the effects of decentrali- 
zation on special education were much less directly felt. The tone and 
content of responses from people in these spheres contrast markedly 
with the opinions of central office personnel. Principals were largely 
unaware of the history of decentralization in their school systems. 
They were not involved with the process by which the school systems 
had adopted the decentralized administrative plans. In Philadelphia, 
some principals felt that special education continued to be "very cen- 
tralized"; they noted little or no changes attributable to decentraliza- 
tion in the special classes within their schools. In Chicago, district 
office and school personnel similarly felt that a "central tendency'* 
prevailed in special education. Indeed, aspects of pupil placement, 
curriculum design, and funding are yet under the aegis of the central 
office, in Chicago. Partly because of their ideals of more local control 
and less bureaucracy under a decentralized system, community people 
in Philadelphia felt that special education programs are still "cen- 
tralized." In one instance in which parent participation was solicited 
and encouraged, the momentum for such action was generated from 
within the school and specific to that one district. 
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When asked if there were anything unique in special education 
which made its interaction with a decentralized administrative struc- 
ture different from other areas in the school system, an overwhelming 
number of respondents answered "yes/* The usual explanations cen- 
tered around the efficiency or feasibility of distributing services among 
districts. Many believed that a costly duplication of services either 
exists or would be created if services for low-incidence handicaps were 
not offered in a central location. The coordination of identification and 
diagnostic procedures, placement and follow-up, transportation, and 
provision of quality instructors were generally viewed as "best*' han- 
dled through a central agency responsible for the entire city. 

The Collaborative Study Review Committee in Philadelphia 
recommended that the numerically largest program of educable re- 
tarded children be the responsibility of the district superintendents. 
Implicit in this recommendation was the favoring of plans to main- 
stream these moderately or mildly handicapped students within the 
general school population as much as possible. At present in Phila- 
delphia, retarded educable youngsters (RE) attend programs within 
their home districts but not necessarily within their home schools. At- 
tempts to move toward mainstreaming have met with limited success. 

In Chicago, several people concurred that certain areas within 
special education, such as services to children with low-incidence in- 
volvements (the physically handicapped, auditorily or visually im- 
paired, trainable level mentally handicapped, and multi-handicapped 
youngsters), might have to be recentralized because the occurence of 
the handicapping conditions does not follow district lines and, there- 
fore, decentralization cannot answer the needs of such children. 

One respondent felt that the failure to nurture the growth of pro- 
fessional qualities in special educators under decentralization might 
prove to be that scheme's downfall. This notion— that higher profcs- 
sional standards can be best fostered under centralized supervision — 
was shared by many respondents. 

In the planning of decentralization, no groups seemed to have 
specifically considered the question of how to provide services most 
appropriately for handicapped children. Indeed, in both cities, the 
greatest impetus for the top priority afforded special education comes 
from forces outside the administrative structure. The "right to educa- 
tion'' ruling of the courts had the strongest impact on special education 
services and programs in Phiiadelt)hia. In Chicago, the thrust and 
funds for additional special services were provided in 1969 by the 
passage of mandatory legislation requiring school programs for all 
Illinois children. While decentralization was an issue that affected 
special education — especially the top administrators in the central 
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offices — Us impact was less significant than the mandate to provide 
services for all children. Whether the impact of decentralization on 
special education actually filters down to the school level and influ- 
ences the effectiveness of programs serving the needs of handicapped 
children, is doubtful from our observations. 

the publicly stated goals of decentralization were to move de- 
cision making closer to the district and school levels, to increase par- 
ent participation, and to provide greater autonomy for local schools 
so they could better meet the needs of their students. These goals have 
not been fulfilled; at best, they have been only approximated in both 
Philadelphia and Chicago. The failure to reach the goals may account 
for the general feelings that decentralization as prac ticed in these cities 
needs improvement. The nature of decentralization in both systems is 
based on changes in administrative structure rather than in partici- 
pants. Decentralization was espoused for reasons other than enhancing 
the delivery of services to handicapped students. For example, there 
is, in both cities, a strong appeal from- persons at all levels to **re- 
centralize" special education services for children in the low-incidence 
categories. It may well be only one of a variety of possible solutions 
that could provide effectively and creatively for the special needs of 
severely handicapped youngsters. For example, a number of locally 
controlled parent boards may decide to join together to share human 
resources and wealth to provide for the children with very special 
needs. While this proposal may sound very familiar to the centralized 
structure now in existence in most cities, there is a very great differ- 
ence between decisions that are imposed on a*group with given ex- 
pressed needs, and those that emerge from the deliberations of the 
£^roup. Indeed, this difference constitutes the very nature of the ten- 
sion that exists between administrative decentralization and political 
decentralization or opmmunity control. 
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Summary of Discussion 



Question: Did you find any evidence in the two cities of the press for 
decentralization arising to any extent from forces concerned 
with special education? 
Avery: -No. 

Question: Have the departments of education in the two states de- 
centralized? 

Response: In Illinois, decentralization is a lot bigger than Just a major 
school system; the state department of education is decen- 
tralized now and so are other'state departments like mental health and 
corrections. One of the problems is learning who has the responsibility. 

In Pennsylvania, city school systems are very much under the di- 
rection of the state because of the implementation of the right to edu- 
cation decree. Special education was not centralized in the state be- 
fore but it is becoming so. For example, procedures for identifying 
and admitting non-attendant handicapped children were outlined in 
detail by the state. To change the instructional program because of this 
new population, the state wrote a detailed manual for actual classroom 
instruction. In the field, such procedures are interpreted as extreme 
centralization. 
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Characteristics of Decentralization 
and its Impact on Special Education 



Marilyn Gitt^ll 

Brooklyn College 



Concepts of DMontraliiation 



As a political scientist who has done most of her research in edu- 
cation and who has been involved with the concept of dccentralizaiion 
since the early I960's, I am concerned with the failure of most analysts 
to distinguish the different processes to which the label decentraliza- 
tion is applied. The term is used loosely by some people to denote the 
distribution of administrative powers within an organization, and by 
others to describe a redistribution of political power. The two proc- 
esses differ significantly in concept and form. The first, administrative 
decentralization, is the more traditional concept of decentralization; 
It is the sharing of power among professionals within the system. Es- 
sentially, it relates to an internal reorganization. Political decentrali- 
zation, on the other hand, is a more recently developed concept und 
refers to the redistribution of power between professionals and lay 
citizens. Another term used to describe this latter phenomenon is 
community control. Political decentralization or community control 
denotes the shift of power from those who run an organization to the 
people who are served by it. One way to judge whether a decentraliza- 
tion process is administrative or political is to determine where the 
decision-making power lies. If policymaking is wholly in the hands of 
professionals within the organization, the decentralization is adminis- 
trative; if decision making is shared by professional personnel and 
citizens or clients, the decentralization is likely to be political. 

In ternu of output, it is vitally important that we distinguish be- 
tween administrative and political decentralization in city school sys- 
tems, particularly since only two cities in the country— New York and 
Detroit — have adopted a measure of political dcccniidlization. From 
a researcher's point of view, it would be extremely interesting to con- 
trast what is happening in those two cities (Detroit and New York) 
with what IS happening in the cities which have instituted administra- 
tive decentralization. Such a comparison is difficult, however, since 
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the usually desired output of political decentralization— an increase 
in client or community participation — is not an output usually asso- 
ciated with plans for administrative decentralization. Most large cities 
have decentralized administratively, I believe, to resist the pressure 
to decentralize politically. In many of those citie^, mounting pressure 
for some form of political decentralization or community participa- 
tion resulted in the reorganization of internal administration as a stop- 
gap measure. However, in some cities which were on the verge of in- 
creasing community participation, the movement toward administra- 
tive decentralization may have limited these efforts. 

Another important factor to be considered in plans for political 
decentralization is that related to the extent of client involvement in 
decision making. In the original OEO programs funded by the federal 
government, citizen involvement was defined by the term. "participa- 
tion*' and there was some disagreement over whether participation was 
to include a role in decision making. One must distinguish citizen 
participation from direct citizen involvement in decision making. Un- 
der plans for administrative decentralization, citizen or parent parti- 
cipation may be called for but would not include a role in policy mak- 
ing. Under political decentralization or community control, citizens 
or parents would be specifically included in the policy process. The 
extent of power exercised by client or citizen boards may differ under 
different arrangements but the essential power would be manifest in 
some form. 

If we consider decentralization on a continuum, the degree of the 
delegation of power to the local units will determine which end of that 
continuum a school system is at. I would say that both Detroit and 
New York are somewhere at the beginning of political decentraliza- 
tion. Indeed, I would characterize the decentralization in both cities 
as compromise plans. They delegate only very limited powers to local 
school boards. In New York City, for instance, negotiation of union 
contracts, allocation of budget resources, maintenance of high schools, 
and control of certain other functions are still in the hands of the cen- 
tral board and office. Certain personnel powers are delegated to lo- 
cally elected boards, however. 

Another misapprehension regarding political decentralization is 
that it is an all or nothing situation. In fact, centralization can coexist 
with decentralization. Some degree of decision making can be allocated 
atnhe level of the local school board, other decisions can be made at 
the district level, and still others can be retained at the central office 
level. Our own system of federalism is a good example of political 
decentralization in practice. Many people argue that even in a com- 
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bincd regional school district— a city and its suburbs, for example — 
some decentralization is possible by the allocation of certain services 
or functions to the various geographic components. 



Evaluations of Dactntralization 



Initially, I understood that I was to present a review of the re- 
sponses to the Leadership Training Institute/Special Education ig^ucs- , 
tionnaire, "Special Education in Decentralized City School Systems.** 
Because my research is related to the problems and ij»sues of decen- 
tralization which are implicit in the responses. I have expanded the 
paper to include some of the research findings on school decentraliza- 
tion. 

Strictly speaking, we have very little evidence on the evaluation of 
school system decentralization. Our experience with political decen- 
tralization is even more limited than our experience with the adminis- 
trative form. When you look at the time period involved in reorganiza- 
tion to a^chievc decentralization, it is immediately evident that any 
evaluation would necessarily be qualified. One major shortcoming in 
social research is the short time period we allow ourselves before we 
rush to judgments. Instead of trying to evaluate the effects of political 
decentralization after 3 years, as I was forced to do, one should wait 
a minimum of 5 and preferably 10 years before initiating such studies. 
I must caution you, therefore, to be aware of the limitations of draw- 
ing conclusions from such short-term evaluations. 

In my evaluations I determined that the major outputs of school 
decentralization should be in three areas, personnel, budget, and cur- 
riculum. An investigation of changes in the policy process in those 
three major areas would suggest the impact of the reorganization. 

Undcr^administrative decentralization, 1 would look for different 
outputs than I would under political decentralization. For instance, 
I would not consider public participation to be a major output of ad- 
mmistrative decentralization. Some school officials in administratively 
decentralized school systems, however, might be interested in knowing 
whether any public participation has occurred as a result of the re- 
structuring. School officials in politically decentralized school systems 
(New York and Detroit) would necessarily be interested in knowing 
the extent of citizen participation in activities other than decision 
making. For example, in our study of three demonstration districts in 
New York, we looked at who was participating as well as the kinds 
of participation. We examined the backgrounds of people recruited 
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for local board membership and compared them to appointed and 
central board members to determine any differences. We sought to 
determine personnel changes as a result of the demonstration district 
experience. Participation in the traditional sense of voting and at- 
tendance at meetings was analyzed but, in addition, we looked at the 
participation of parents in the schools. Prior experience had shown 
that in the particular district we studied, parents came to school only 
when a discipline problem occurred. With the demonstration district 
experimental form we surveyed parents to determine if they came to 
the schools for other reasons. 

In our review of the three areas of policy (personnel, budget, and 
curriculum) we used change as the basis for study. Was the selecting 
of personnel the same, were the same people selecting personnel in the 
districts? With regard to budget, which we considered the most im- 
portant area of decision making, who established priorities? Were the 
same people making decisions about the allocation of resources? What 
were their priorities? Were their decisions the same or different as 
compared to the earlier arrangement? In the area of educational pro- 
grams, we explored the degree to which change in the system and the 
redistribution of decision making result in educational innovation, that 
is, interest and flexibility in adopting new programs as well as the 
sources of such innovation. The overall question was to look at any 
change in the participation of clients and to determine whether power 
was really redistributed or if, in fact, professionals were still making 
all the decisions. 

In the evaluation of decentralization, as in any social science re- 
search, the determination of cause and effect rc :tions is very difficult 
because variables cannot be held constant. When a politically decen- 
tralized school district, such as Detroit, complains that it is spending 
more money under decentralization, losing money, or is in financial 
difficulty, the fact may be that the district was in financial difficulty 
before decentralization. The determination of whether decentralization 
is costing more money would take a very extensive and comprehensive 
analysis of costs for particular services matched again.st the extent of 
the particular services provided. Even more difficult to isolate is the 
specific independent variable that leads to a particular output. On 
what basis is decentralization identified as the independent variable 
that produced a certain result? Perhaps intervening variables are at 
issue. In most cases, such a determination would take a far more com- 
prehensive analysis than is available in most studies of decentraliza- 
tion. For the most part, the cause and effect relationship is simply 
assumed to exist. 
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Time as a Factor 



As I indicated earlier, the. time factor is important in the evalua- 
tion of decentralization. Changes in organization or participation 
based on one or two years of experience can be meaningless. Take, for 
example, pupil achievement as an output, which is a popular measure 
of educational quality. Over the last 20-30 years, pupil achievement 
test scores in most large cities have gone down. When decentralization 
is evaluated on the basis of these scores, we may find that the scores 
are continuing to go down or remain the same. The scores are an er- 
roneous measure of the effectiveness of decentralization; they reflect 
a historical trend in which variables more important than decentraliza- 
tion are at work. If I were really devious, on the other hand, I might 
suggest that the current upgrading in achievement scores in New York 
City are a by-product of the decentralization. I am. too good a social 
scientist to hypothesize such acause-and-effect relation in such a short 
time period, however. 

After the New York City demonstration districts were abolished, 
an article in Commentary magazine concluded that the decentraliza- 
tion or community control experiments in New York City were a 
failure. The reason given was that reading scores in Ocean Hill and 
Brownsville had gone down. It turned out that although those reading 
scores were taken a year after the districts had been abolished, the 
results were attributed to the decentralization experiment instead oF 
being examined in the context of the historical decrease in. student 
reading scores. My point is that too often policy decisions are based 
on simplistic evaluations which can be misleading as well as inac- 
curate. 

Having said that, 1 would like to discuss some of the evaluations 
1 have done. You should keep in mind the limitations that 1 have 
suggested which come out of my experiences in attempting such 
evaluations. 

Decentralization in New York City 

The Institute for Community Studies, which I directed, spent 
three years gathering material on the New York City demonstration 
districts. In looking at them, we concluded that they were probably 
one of the tew experiments in community control — or that they were 
closest to the concept of community control — that we have had na- 
tionally. The schools in those three districts were under community 
control not because certain powers were delegated to the citizens but 
because the districts assumed that they had the powers. 1 think that 
they were probably one of the best laboratories, albeit very uncertain 
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laboratopcs, for examining the results of community control. A great 
deal of controversy resulted almost immediately after the establish- 
ment of these districts and they were abolished within three years. 

In our analysis of that experience we used the formula that I out- 
lined previously: examining the output in terms of changes in who 
made the decisions, the methods used in personnel selection, budget- 
ing, and innovative educational programs. Our analysis was not con- 
cerned with the individual programs, but with the degree of innova- 
tion in the programs as compared to programs in other districts in the 
city. We concluded that a major change occurred in the way things 
were done in those districts. In effect, they became more receptive to 
innovative programs. I think that all of the studies based on individual 
schools or districts with any experience with parent participation and 
decision making, which I know about, indicate the same results, that 
is, that receptivity to and flexibility in innovation are greater. 

We found changes in the way personnel was selected. In the case 
of Ocean Hill, for instance, principals were not selected off the estab- 
lished personnel list. The community was granted special permission, 
after much ado, from the state commissioner to create a category 
called "Demonstration School Principal.'' Those principals, as well as 
the superintendent, did not even qualify under the traditional exam- 
ination procedure. I should add here that the new procedure was sub- 
sequently abandoned because the courts found the system invalid. But 
it was in those districts that the challenge to established procedure 
was first made and a new way of selecting principals was instituted. 
The change was not only in terms of not using the traditional, profes- 
sional screening devices, but also in terms of who had the power to 
choose the principals. For the first time in New York City, community 
boards were involved in the selection of principals. 

One of the rationalizations for community control is that it results 
in changes in the self-identities and attitudes of teachers and students. 
Our research indicated that in IS 201, a decentralized school district, 
the self-identity of children was indeed increased. However, this area 
is difficult to evaluate without extensive survey research. 

My evaluations of the demonstration districts (Gittell, 1972) and 
of two years of citywide decentralization in New York City (Gittell; 
1973) suggest that innovation is more likely to occur under decentrali- 
zation, parent participation increases, and that changes in policy af- 
fecting personnel and curriculum matters are likely to be made. Re- 
sponsiveness to local circumstances is also likely to be encouraged. 
These conclusions provide a general background for the review of the 
impact of decentralization on special education as indicated in the 
limited questionnaire survey. 
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In almost every large city that I know about, one of the objections 
to decentralization is that you cannot attract personnel; people will not 
go to certain districts if the central administration does not assign 
them there. The second objection, probably more serious, is that there 
are not enough trained people to move into all the districts where they 
are needed and, furthermore, the expense of moving them would be 
very great. I would not want to be put in the position of saying that 
decentralization is not expensive. It is expensive. What has to be 
computed, however, is what you are getting for your money under 
decentralization versus what you got for your money prior to decen- 
tralization. When you increase the delivery of services and make them 
more responsive, then, I think, the initial expense is well worth it. 



Analysis of RMponsM to Quostionnairo 

The impact of decentralization on special education in the great 
cities is a provocative topic because it permits comparison of the 
strategies of two contemporary political movements in public educa- 
tion whose interests have been joined on several fronts: special educa- 
tion and minority populations. 

The special education movement initially directed its energies to- 
ward making central school systems recognize their responsibilities to 
a particular clientele, handicapped children, which they had long ig- 
nored. Having achieved some recognition through special status in the 
sy.stem, the special education groups now look for acceptance into the 
mainstream of education as a more meaningful goal. By contrast, 
minority populations have viewed political decentralization as the 
appropriate means for achieving equity for themselves in the school 
systems. 

A comparison of the two movements is important not only because 
both looked to major adjustments in the education process, but be- 
cause both populations often overlap and sometimes they conflict and 
compete. ReynoKls (1973) has noted that "minority group members 
are tending to take strongly negative attitudes toward almost every 
activity conducted in the name of special education," and their oppo- 
sition may have placed **the future of special education ... in doubt" 
(p. 15 of ms.). Although often seeking common goals, historically, the 
means to those ends have been different for the two groups. Minority 
population^ have looked to equal treatment and greater local control 
while special education groups have sought special treatment and the 
protection of central control. A change in the strategies of some seg- 
ments of the special education group, however, has joined the interests 
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of ihc two movemenls in effectively demonstrating more commoa 
goals. As the special education group seeks entrance into the main- 
stream, decentralization becomes a more acceptable structure. 

Some obvious concerns in some quarters about support for special 
education in a decentralized system can be anticipated. Since special 
education is the beneficiary of central school system support in most 
large cities, some supporters may fear that local districts will abandon 
such costly programs. This criticism of decentralization is general. 
However, the supporters of the decentralization movement may main- 
lain that inclusion of special education in the mainstream education 
structure can be effected more meaningfully through decentralization. 
Neighborhood districts potentially offer the opportunity for greater 
response to community needs in speciaUducation and the availability 
of more appropriate facilities. These hypotheses can be tested reliably 
only through experience with decentralization. Unfortunately, only two 
large cities in the country have experienced p^ilitical decentralization, 
New York and Detroit. One must look, therefore, at the models of 
administrative decentralization in large cities around the country for 
qualified evidence on the impact of decentralization on special educa- 
tion. 

Using the status of special education (central vs local) as a basis 
for determining the extent of the decentralization, one can separate 
city school systems into two categories. (This classification includes 
only those 17 cities from which responses to the questionnaire sent 
out by the Leadership Training Institute were received.) The cities that 
retain more of their special education functions under central control 
are Minneapolis, Oakland, Los Angeles, and Boston. In Detroit, At- 
lanta, Miami, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Baltimore, more of the spe- 
cial education functions are shared by central and local administra- 
tions or are decentralized to the local districts. Given these categories 
for analysis one can hypothesize from the responses that m the latter 
category, cities with more local control of special education, more 
innovation is taking place. The evidence for the hypothesis is sugges: 
live rather than conclusive. 

Unfortunately, the responses to the questionnaires do not shed as 
tnuch light on these matters as one would have liked. If special educa- 
tion programs remained primarily under central direction after ad- 
ministrative decentralization, respondents tended to ignore certain 
questions relating to new approaches that might develop out of the 
situation. Although special education may not be formally included in 
the decentralization plan, it can be influenced by system reorganiza- 
tion. For example, to the extent that area or district superintendents 
are responsible for schools in which special education programs are 
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conducted, such programs very well may be affected, although inform- 
ally, by decentralization. The questionnaire did not successfully elicit 
such cause-and-effect relationships. 

The distinction between administrative and political decentraliza- 
tion is also of some importance. Administrative decentralization is 
designed to alleviate the complexity and remoteness of the headquar- 
ters' staffs by delegating greater discretion in decision making to ad- 
ministrators in the field. Critics suggest that administrative decentrali- 
zation would not necessarily make school bureaucrats more responsive 
to local community needs and desires. Political decentralization goes 

^ considerably beyond administrative decentralization insofar as it en- 
tails the creation of mechanisms— elected local school boards; re- 
quired consultation between these boards and clients of public schools 
with respect to the selection of personnel, education programs, budg- 
etary considerations; and so on— which are aimed at giving the public 
a greater voice in the development of educational policy. Given the 
fact that Detroit appears to be the city in which the greatest effort is 
being made to bring special education into the mainstream of educa- 
tion, it may be relevant that it has undergone some political decen- 
tralization. 

The questionnaire's stated purpose was to collect data from Spe- 
cial Educators ... who have confronted or will confront the problem 
of administrative decentralization." This purpose, it seems, was trans- 
lated into questions which, for the most part, emphasized administra- 
tive decentralization; the consequence is that political decentralization 
is largely ignored. Most of the questions refer almost exclusively to 
the relations that exist between different parts of the school bureau- 
cracy rather than to relations between different parts of the school 
bureaucracy and the public. Consequently, there is a gap in informa- 
tion regarding the role of the community. The response from Detroit 
is the only one in which this factor was stressed; the respondent noted 
his belief that decentralization has been a plus, largely because it has 
involved more citizens in the school decision-making process. Had the 
questionnaire as a whole been more open to the matter of political 
decentralization, we would perhaps have learned a good deal more 
about the role of non-school-professionals in special education, even 
in those cities that have experienced only administrative decentraliza- 
tion. 

Given these general reservations about the questionnaire, Qne can 
proceed to review further evidence on the impact of decentralization 
on special education. Of the 17 school systems that completed ques- 
tionnaires in their entirety, 1 1 indicated that they have instituted ad- 
ministrative decentralization (Oakland, Boston, Memphis, Atlanta, 
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Detroit, Chicago, Miami, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Los Angeles). The six that have not decentralized are Houston, Dallas, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, San Francisco, and Denver. Geography is not an 
apparent factor in the determination of administrative decentralization. 
An equal distribution of Southern* Northern, and Western cities have 
adopted such plans. Similarly, the percentage of minority population 
in the system does not appear to be a factor in encouraging or dis- 
couraging administrative decentralization (Table 1). 



City 



Table 1 

Minority Population in 17 School Districts 
(Percentages) 

Minority 
School Population 

. (%) 



Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Los Angeles 

Memphis 

Miami 

Minneapolis 

Oakland 

Philadelphia 



Decentralized School Districts 



80.0 
70.0 
38,0 
69.0 
69.2 
54.1 
67.9 
51,0 
15.0 
70.6 
65.0 



Buffalo 
Cleveland- 
Dallas 
Denver 



Centralized School Districts 



42.9 
57.0 
52.0 
41.7 



Houston 59Q 
San Francisco 54 7 



An important aspect of a decentralized, urban, school system is 
the size of the individual districts or subunits. The Bundy Report, for 
example, was concerned that each district be "large enough to offer a 
full range of educational services yet small enough to maintain prox- 
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imity to community needs and to provide diversity and administrative 
flexibility" (Fantini, Gittcll, & Magat, 1971, p. 1 10). Thus, the Bundy 
Report recommended that *'from thirty to no more than sixty com- 
munity school districts should be created in N.Y.C., ranging in size 
from about 12,000 to 40,000 pupils . . (p. 1 10). If one uses this 
recommendation as a general standard, all but one of the cities mea- 
sures up to it (Table 2). The range is from an average of 16,167 per 
district for Boston to 51,053 for Los Angeles.* 



Table 2 

Average Size of Decentralized Districts 







No. of 




CM 


School Population 


Districts 


Average Size 


Atlanta 


100,000 


5 


20,000 


Baltimore 


* 


9 


* 


Boston 


97,000 


6 


16,167 


Chicago 


556,788 


27 


26,218 


Detroit 


270,000 


8 


33,750 


Los Angeles 


612,638 


12 


51,053 


Memphis 


119.415 


4 


29,854 


Miami 


142,344 


6 


23,724 


Minneapolis 


58,000 


3 


19,333 


Oakland 


56,458 


3 


18,819 


Philadelphia 


280,000 


8 


35,000 



Source: Questionnaire, questions I & IV-a. 
*Nol available. 

Budgat and Resources 

One of the fundamenlal concerns of special education people nec- 
essarily is the availability of funds to local districts and/or administra- 
tors. This concern .r<-'flecls some of the general fears that adequate 
funding for special education will not be forthcoming under decen- 
tralization. Respondents from 7 ot the 1 1 cities referred explicitly to 
financial difficulties. 

It is worth noting the feelings on budgetary matters expressed by 
two of the respondents. The special educator from Detroit wrote. 



'One muNl note, however, that these figures assume that ihe various subunils in 
these cities are of ihe same si/e. 
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Frustration caused by the lack of adequate funds has generated 
discouragement and some bitterness. Region Boards with decision- 
making powers to hire staff and to implement curricular changes 
have been forced by the financial crisis to forestall innovations and 
to cut back on staff. (Detroit questionnaire, p. 14) 

Budgetary problems have also plagued Boston; the city's respondent 
noted that **support staff for the Area Superinlendenls has never been 
provided as planned because of austerity" (Boston questionnaire, p. 
4). Another related concern regarding the impact of decentralization 
is the disparity in resources and facilities that may occur from district 
to district. The Boston respondent observed that "serious differences 
in available space for special education programs from one area to 
another" tends to create problems. Although she expected decentrali- 
zation to result in a saving of space, an increase in available staff, and 
an increase in the amount of money allocated for inservice training 
and supervision, she pointed out that such expectations were based on 
the funding design of a new law for special education, but that it is a 
pattern for Massachusetts ''to pass laws and then fail to provide the 
funds that have been promised" (Boston questionnaire, p. 14). 

The respondent from Miami dealt with a similar concern. He re- 
ferred to the need for a "Director at the county level with authority to 
implement common procedures and service to assure that service 
would be equal and complete in all areas" (Miami questionnaire, p. 
14). 

The similarity in the responses from the two categories of decen- 
tralized districts, those with more or less decentralization, suggest that 
general financial deficiencies are not a factor of decentralization but 
of citywide shortages and needs. The respondent from Atlanta, for 
example, noted that 80% of that city^s current budget is spent on 
salaries (Atlanta questionnaire, p. 1). This percentage suggests that 
relatively little money is available for experimentation and innovation 
in educational services. 

Educational Programs 

On the issue of whether the creation of local districts would di- 
minish the availability of a range of educational services, respondents 
generally agreed that there was no problem. Despite financial and 
other difficulties, most respondents tended toward the view that de- 
centralized districts have been able to provide a full range of educa- 
tional services (Table 3). The special educator from Atlanta was per- 
haps just a bit more enthusiastic and optimistic than the others when 
he stated that "each area . . . provides programs suitable to the needs 
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of the students residing in that area" (Atlanta questionnaire, p. II). 
His response suggests affirmation of the hypothesis that decentraliza- 
tion allows for greater responsiveness to local or neighborhood needs. 
Most respondents seem to share the belief that decentralization has 
promoted diversity and administrative flexibility (Table 3). The Oak- 
land respondent cited the following excerpt from that city's Master 
Plan Task Force on Decentralization and School Management: 

Decentrulizution has a decided effect on planned variability of pro- 
grams. Emphasis on school autonomy, including parent involve- 
ment, plus regional structuring, makes it possible for personnel to 
know the individual schools and their needs more intimately (and 
vice versa). (Oakland questionnaire, p. 15) 



Table 3 

Special Educators* Responses to Selected Questions 







Education 


Diversity and 


Close to 


City 


Budget » 


Services'* 


Flexibilitv*^ 


Community'' 


Atlanta 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Baltimore 






Yes 


Yes 


Boston 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Chicago 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Detroit 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Los Angeles 


Yes 






No 


Memphis 










Miami 




No 




Yes 


Minneapolis 










Oakland 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Philadelphia 


Yes 




Yes 


Yes 



*^Havc budgetary problems had a negative effect on dcccntriilization? 
^Havc the various subunits been able to provide a full range of 

educational services? 
^ Has decentralisation resulted in program diversity and administrative 

flexibility? 

^Has decentralization brought the schools closer to the community? 
Source: Responses scattered throughout questionnaires. 



Educators expressed their concern in only selected instances, how- 
ever, that the diversity and variability encouraged by decentralization 
should not get out of hand. Citing the same report once again, the 
Oakland respondent noted the following; 



Wo believe that there should be encouragement of differences 
among regions ... so that each regional unit develops its own pro- 
gram priorities and m novating practices. The widest possible lee- 
way should be given to each region to take .such action. However 
. . . such a possibility also creates the danger that healthy and 
helpful "competition" among regions could appear to be— and in 
fact might be— parochial rivalries. (Oakland questionnaire, p. 15) 



Eight of the 1 1 educators suggested that decentralization made it 
possible for schools to maintain sensitivity to comrnunity needs (Table 
3). The respondent from Miami believed that decentralization had 
resulted in increased contacts between community groups and the 
district offices although there were no objective data to verify the be- 
lief (Miami questionnaire, p. IS). The Atlanta respondent noted that 
**programs have been provided closer to where students live'' (Atlanta 
questionnaire, p. IS). Yet, he observed that although final decisions 
rest with area superintendents on what is to be or not be implemented, 
'\ . . the public and frequently Board members look upon the central 
staff command as responsible for decision-making processes'' (Atlanta 
questionnaire,. p. 13). This response would indicate that people need 
time to alter their notions of the locus of power. 



RMpontiv«nMt to Local Noodt 



Table 4 



Innovator.s in the System 



City 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 



Local District 



X 
X 

X 
X 



Central Office Staff 



X 
X 
X 
X 



Boston 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Memphis 

Miami 



X 



Minneapolis 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Philadelphia 



X* 



X 



*Stresscd lack of evidence 

Source: Questionnaire, question Vlll-d. 
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Related to the issue of power the perception of who are the 
primar>' innovators in a school system and where one can expect 
support for special education. Table 4 indicates that four respondents 
believed the primary source of change to be the central office staff; 
only one believed it to derive primarily from the local districts; and 
three believed that both units became more innovative as a result of 
decentralization. Three educators did not respond to the question. 

It is of some interest that the respondent from Detroit (the only 
city with political decentralization of the schools) emphasized the 
innovativenessof the local districts. This innovativeness would suggest 
that the extent of power exercised by the local district, as compared 
to the central district, is a product of the degree of delegation of 
power to those districts. The evidence is limited, but it is supported 
by the responses of districts with administrative decentralization. They 
are less likely to recognize that changes have occurred or that flexi- 
bility has been achieved. This group naturally sees central bureau- 
cracy as more innovative. 

The question of the source of the pressure for decentralization and 
the potential for conflict is of some interest. Conflict is one of the out- 



Table 5 



Groups Involved in Decentralization Plan, and 





Presence of Conflict 




City 


Groups 




Conflict 




inside External to 






System System 


Yes No 


Atlanta 


X 


X 




Baltimore 




X 


X 


Boston 


X 


X 


X 


Chicago 


X 


X 


X 


Detroit 


X 


X 


X 


Los Angeles 


X 


X 


X 


Memphis 


X 


X 


X 


Miami 


X 






Minneapolis 


X 


X 


X 


Oakland 


X 




X 


Philadelphia 


X 


X 


X 


Source: Questionnaire, questions 


lii-a andiii-e. 





puts of decentralization and it is often cited as a disadvantage of seek- 
ing such reform. The findings are given in Table 5. In all but three 
cities, forces both inside and outside the system were involved in de- 
veloping the decentralization plan. The implications are important; 
as the Oakland respondent observed, the decentralization plan **was 
more of an edict rather than an unfolding realization brought about 
through a democratic process" (p. 3). 

Furthermore, according to the respondents, some conflict occurred 
in the decentralization process; only four respondents excluded it as a 
factor. Nonetheless, many respondents suggested that such conflict was 
not of major significance. Unfortunately, the questionnaire once again 
seems problematic, that is, the respondents thought they were being 
asked about special education and not about the decentralization proc- 
ess in general. Since we are dealing with administrative decentraliza- 
tion, which is largely an internal process, we cannot consider the low 
level of reported conflict to be conclusive. It is ^nore likely that con- 
flict among the various participants heightens under political decen- 
tralization where the distribution of power is broadened, and the po- 
tential vested interests are greater. 

Special Education and Dtcantralization 

Although special educat ^rs have remained primarily under central 
control in most of the citie^ examined, five respondents (Miami Bal- 
timore, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Atlanta) suggested that detwijtrali- 
zalion has somewhat affected special education operations. Tables 6 
and 7 indicate that functions have remained cither with the central 
office or have been shared; only six functions have been completely 
decentralized but in various combinations in only five cities. Insofar 
as control of special education has been affected by decentralization, 
therefore, it seems that more functions are sluircd than was the cuse 
in the past.*/ 

Needs assessment, program planning, and inservice education are 
the most frequently shared functions. Close in common concern and 
shared functions arc program evaluation, parent/community relation- 
ships, record keeping, and staff development. Those areas that most 
often appear to be retained centrally are research, finance and resource 
development, and consultation. Parent/community relationships, pupil 
identification, and child study management are most often assigned 
liKally (Tabic 6). 

These results are compatible with a ira lilional reliance on central 
administration in special education. Many respondents advanced the 
belief that because special education had worked out well under een- 
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Table 6 



Central Office Functions in Special Education under 
Decentralization 



Function 



Retained by 
Central Office Decentralized 



Shared 



Needs assessment 


4 




7 


Program Planning and Organizing 


3 




7 


Finance/Resource Development 


-8 




3 


Program Director and Supervisor 


5 


1 


5 


Consultation 


7 




3 


Program Evaluation 


3 




6 


Research 


8 






Parent/Community Relationships 


3 


2 


6 


Record Keeping 


4 


1 


6 


Inservicc Education 


4 




7 


Pupil Identification 


1 


3 


5 


Child Study Mgnt; 


3 


3 


5 


Staff Development 


4 




6 


BudsetinK 


5 


1 


4 


Source: Questionnaire, question V. Memphis 


did nut respond. 





Table 7 

Distribution of Functions* in Special Education at 
Different Levels, by City 



City 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Los Angeles 

Memphis 

Miami 

Minneapolis 

Oakland 

Philadelphia 



Remained at 
Central Office 

3 

5 

8 

2 

6 

9 

2 
17 
13 

4 



*See Functions in Tabic 6. 
Source: Questionnaire, question V. 
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Decentralized 
2 
I 

0 
6 
I 

0 

2 
0 

0 

0 — 



■ 86 



Shared 
\1 
6 
6 
5 
7 
5 

10 
2 
I 

1 1 



tral direction, it should not be affected by the decentralization plan. 
When special education functions have been shared, however, the 
Atlanta, respondent suggested, this system, worked out quite well — 
"area staff and central office work closely together" (p, 10), 

Most respondents do not believe decentralization has had much 
effect on EMR programs. Although changes in these programs are 
noted, generally they are not attributed to the initiation of decentrali- 
zation. Only the Detroit and Chicago respondents suggested that de- 
centralization has had such an effect— the Detroit respondent believed 
that there was "evidence of mdVe interest on the part of the regions 
relative to special education programs" (p. 10), In Detroit, only the 
highly specialized programs for low-incidence handicaps have re- 
mained under central direction so it is understandable that change 
would be attributed to local districts. 

In the responses to an overall evaluation of gains and losses of 
special education programs under decentralization one gets a sense of 
the issues involved (Table 8). Responses generally support the view 
that decentralization has encouraged greater involvement of local 
school personnel in special education needs, which, in turn, has en- 
hanced the sensitivity to local needs. In some districts even without 
political decentralization (i.e,, direct community involvement), in- 
creased community participation has developed in support of special 
education programs. Decentralization apparently does stimulate in- 
terest and ultimately response in innovative programs. Of considerable 
importance is the ability to relate directly to local needs and to limit 
the travel of special education children. There is, however, no real 
evidence to suggest a strong movement of special education children 
into mainstream programs except in one or two cities where the signs 
of such a thrust are just beginning. In contrast to these gains, losses 
are generally projected in relation to the general lack of financial sup- 
port and the limited availability of special personnel for special edu- 
cation in local districts. Failing support tor these students as a result 
of decentralization to the local district has not been evidenced, al- 
though it was anticipated by the respondents in districts where special 
education was maintained as a central function. Some of the main 
concerns under dccenlralizalioh, inferior personnel selection and de- 
terioration of standards, have apparently n^i materialized. It must be 
recognized, however, that in all but one district personnel practices 
remain a central or shared function. Another area of potential conflict 
— between professionals and community — is also not regarded as an 
issue, perhaps because community involvement is not a major input in 
these districts. 
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Tables 



Are Special Education Programs Becoming More 
Innovative Under Decentralization? 



City 



Yes 



No 



Atlanta 
Baltimore 



X 
X 
X 
X 



Boston 

Chicago 

Detroit 



Los Angel.es 



Memphis 
Miami 



y 



Minneapolis 
Oakland 



Source: Questionnaire^ question VI-c. 



The evidence gathered by this questionnaire is suggestive rather 
than conclusive, it offers some interesting hypotheses that can be 
tested only by long-term experience and„a wider range of experience. 
Whether the projected advantages and/or disadvantages of decentrali- 
zation to special education will be lasting and even expanded can only 
be determined over the next decade. Whether increased support 
will be forthcoming because of continued local demands is yet to be 
determined. While innovation can be seen in several cities, the move- 
ment toward mainstream education is not yet evident. Far more im- 
portant would be a comparison of how special education fares under 
political decentralization as opposed to forms of administrative de- 
centralization and even to centralized systems. New York City, which 
was not included in the survey, is one of the two large cities to imple- 
ment what could be defined as political decentralization. Only re- 
cently, after three years of experience, have serious questions been 
raised in some districts regarding the issue of special education and 
the need to include exceptional students in the mainstream of educa- 
tion. The experience in Detroit suggests a similar thrust in the dis- 
tricts. Clearly, more experience and time is essential for more mean- 
ingful analysis and evaluation. What can be said is that reorganization 
through decentralization has provided an environment in which change 
is more acceptable and in which emphasis is shifted from meeting 
citywide needs to resp(.)nding to more local or neighborhood needs 
and demands. 
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Reaction Panel 



Louit« Daugh^rty 

Chicago, Illinois 



Chicago has about 2500 professional people in special education. 
They are categorized in one of three bureaus: Menially Handicapped, 
Physically Handicapped, and Socially Maladjusted. Social workers and 
psychologists are not in the Bureau of Special Education but in the 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services — in both the Chicago school sys- 
tem and the Office of the Superintendent of Public instruction (State). 
The Chicago school system has been decentralized into three Areas, 
each headed by a Director of Pupil Personnel Services and Special 
Education. A Director of the Bureau of Speciaj Education is in the 
Central Office. The Director of Special Education works with Area 
Directors of Pupil Personnel Services and Special Education in imple- 
menting special education programs in the various schools. Because 
the three Area Directors of Pupil Personnel Services and Special Edu- 
cation, the Director of Special Education, and I have been friends of 
long standing, implementing decentralization was facilitated. Without 
this friendship, the process of decentralization could have resulted in 
serious misunderstanding. It would have been much more difficult if 
our model of decentralization had been'implomented by persons who 
had never worked together. 

At the lime the Chicago school system started decentralizing, we 
were also in the throes of trying to implement a legislative mandate, * 
passed in 1961, which stated that every child has a right to education. 
Consequently, special education faced a three-fold increase. Concur- 
rently, we were working on a tuition program which allowed us to pay 
$2000 tuition for each child who was too handicapped to come into 
the public schools. Most people did not understand this tuition pro- 
gram and opposed it in every way they could. So the special education 
staff was faced with the task of trying to get thaLprogram started de- 
spite the opposition, expanding to implement the legislative mandate, 
decentralizing, and initiating a new curriculum all at one time. To 
make the urJerstatement of the year^.it was not easy. 

Decentralization also meant a combination of certain functions in 
our Central Office. As Assistant Superintendent in charge of Special 
Education, my Job expanded to include four additional bureaus. Cus- 
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tomarily, special education had been a sort of stepchild in the eyes of 
more prestigious bureaus. In some instances, these bureaus did not like 
being aligned with special education in the new department — Depart- 
ment of Pupil Personnel Services and Special Education, Although our 
personal relationships were quite friendly, personnel in these bureaus 
resented being in the new department. So there was the job of bringing 
cohesion to the expanded department in the Central Office and work- 
ing with new people in the decentralized areas. 

Our area directors were not experienced administrators to the ex- 
tent that most of us in the Central Office were. They had to learn the 
difference between line and staff. For example, never having headed 
large organizations of people, they had to learn that their roles did not 
consist solely of issuing orders to people. Staff people assigned as guid* 
ance consultants or special education consultants, who had been on the 
staffs of district superintendents formerly, were taken. out of the 27 
districts and assigned to. one of three Areas. 

In the beginning we felt that we were working in several separate 
school systems. We had Areas A, B, and C, the Central Office, Model 
Cities, and Government Funded Programs..Decentralization had been 
instituted to help the children but our multiple systems slowed down 
the process of getting exceptional children placed in classrooms. Yet 
our Areas were given more consulting help than had ever been possible 
under centralized operations: the number of consultants increased 
from five who had been in the Central Office to five in each of the 
three areas, a total of 15. 

There were problems. To this day, the teachers, the public, the 
principals, and certain district superintendents feel that the problems 
should be solved downtown. They like the idea ofcoming downtown 
and taking up the time of the people there, even though the problems 
could be solved at a local school, district, or Area by personnel who 
have become quite competent as consultants. Still, people want to 
come downtown because that is where the television cameras are. So 
students continue to come downtown although the Area and district 
personnel are quite willing to meet with them, 

I wish I could say that decentralization has taken the pressure from 
all of us at the Central Office, But it hasn't. By the lime the people get 
to us, they are very, very angry, even when our answer is the same — 
even an affirmative answer — as that given to them in the Areas. They 
just prefer getting ('.icir answers from downtown. If you are the chair- 
man of a committee, you have to report to your committee that you 
got your answer from downtown although the decision rests in the 
local Areas, 
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The fact thai people are bringing iheir problems downtown does 
not mean thai the personnel in the Areas are not doing their jobs. 

When the questionnaire, **Special Education in Decentralized 
School Systems," was received, I called in my three colleagues and 
our Director of Special Education and said, *1 think we should make 
this out so we get the responses from my level, from the centralized 
Director of Special Education, and from the three Area directors, be- 
cause I think we could see them differently." And, indeed, wc do. I 
asked only that they tell the truth and that they try not to gloss over 
things. 

Some of the things which my colleagues in the Areas feel are very 
good, may be the things that we in the Central Office feel are very 
poor. For example, one response was made that we in the Central Of- 
fice did not define our roles; buj our roles were defined for us by 
management consultant teams that studied the school system in 1966 
and concluded that Central Office should concentrate on planning 
while the field staff should take charge of the day-to-day operations 
and be concerned with the quality of instruction. When we look at 
them, we feel, *'You should be out there in the classrooms, helping 
teachers. You should be doing this, you should be doing that, you 
should be picking up the statistics." When they look at us, they feel 
that we are not the first line of defense against the parents who want 
their children screened overnight; and they feel that they should repli- 
cate in the Areas what we do in the Central Office. When we get in- 
volved in planning, we may find that they have involved themselves in 
the planning also, and sometimes we find that they have different ideas 
entirely. For example, we in the Central Office may think that a cer- 
tain out-schcx>l population should be brought in to use a building until 
sonic other placement is pi)ssiblc, whereas our Area staffs may feel the 
building should be used for a different population to relieve an over- 
crowded situation. 

We still have some confusion about line and staff roles. In our 
situation, it is possible for a district superintendent to want a particular 
program while an Area director may feel that the program should not 
be implemented or a different program should be installed, and we in 
the Central Office may be taking a different line entirely. However, 
when we get together, we in the Central Office usually step backwards 
for the field staff. If we plan for a certain number of teaching posi- 
tions to serve the needs of a number of children, field staff has the 
right to change the functions of those teachers. We had to get that 
straightened out. We have been spending several years learning hoA' 
to work together. 
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One of our functions is to support our colleagues because on the 
staffs of the Area asscKiales are four other directors, that is, the Direc- 
tor of Administration, Director of Curriculum, Director of Programs, 
and so on. Now the five directors on that staff do not necessarily see 
things alike. The four other directors may not be committed to special 
education as the important program which should be developed. So 
many limes, we have to throw our weight behind our Area Directors 
of Pupil Personnel Services and Special Education and say, '*lf this is 
going on out there you are not getting the support you need, wc are 
going to give our support down here and see that you get what you 
need in your Area to do things for pupil services and special educa- 
tion/' 

In terms of decentralization, 1 can say, **1 accept it but in our 
system it hasn't gone far enough." If we went one step further and put 
our support people on the staff of the district superintendent, the Areas 
would be freed directly from a lot of the paper work and coordination 
they arc doing now, and they would be giving a thrust toward getting 
to the district superintendents what the district superintendents need 
to have quality programs in special education. 

I think wc will not be going back to centralization. I would not 
recommend the step because, having gone through decentralization, I 
do not think it should be reversed. So, as we go forward, we know we 
have a number of problems with paper, communications, human 
frailty, a difference in the educational and experiential levels of the 
Central Office and Area staffs, and numerous others which can be 
brought into focus. The fact remains that when the Castro-Avery- 
Terrell survey team was coming, I could place three calls in a hurry 
and say, **Can you come downtown tomorrow to meet a team that is 
going to study us?" and have the Area and Central Office staffs turn up 
to ask what they could do to help. This friendship and cooperation 
will, I know, lead to benefits for the children. 



J«rry C. Grots 

La Grange, Illinois' 

My reaction to what seems to be the controversial topic of ad- 
mmistralivc decentralization in relation to Great City Special Educa- 
tion organizations, is remindful of a reaction 1 have had to other i.s- 



Al the hme of the confciencc. Di. Ciioss s^a^ the AsMstam Diiedor of Special 
Bvlucalion ami Rehabilitation. MinncapoliN Pubhc Schools. Minneapolis. Minn. 
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sues special education struggles with. This reaction was nicely charac- 
terized by Irving in Tales of a Travelery when he observed, 

There is a certain relief in change even though it be from bad to 
worse; as I have found in traveling in a stagecoach, it is often a 
comfort to shift one's position and be bruised in a new place. 

Certain changes in special education, whether it be from manual- 
ism to oralism as a teaching strategy for the hearing impaired, or from 
psychoeducational to operant conditioning as an instructional method- 
ology for the emotionally disturbed, are stimulated by that which moti- 
vated Irving to shift pi)sitions during stagecoach travel. The parallel 
in our case is that student outcomes, the ultimate measure of our ef- 
fectiveness in special education, may not change so much from our 
selection of a centralized vs decentralized administration as from fac- 
tors related to our enthusiasm for a new model that at once eliminates 
many of the complex and troublesome problems associated with the 
old model. 

In summary, then, our ability to conduct a quality special educa- 
tion effort within large, city school districts may or may not be af- 
fected directly by a centralized or decentralized administrative ar- 
rangement. Under certain circumstances, quality programs could be 
vended through either of these administrative arrangements. I would, 
however, suggest that certain unique qualities within districts may call 
for a centralized vs a decentralized administrative arrangement or vice 
versa. 

One index is the size of the school population. In Minneapolis, for 
example, it would be all but impossible to administratively decentral- 
ize our low-incidence programs. Although we have 60,000 public 
school students and serve as a catchment area for 1 7 suburban districts, 
certain low-incidence programs require one centralized service facility. 
'Our ability to serve these severely handicapped stui.lents would be im- 
paired dramatically if we had to divide the programs into several self- 
contained, decentralized subunits. We could not, in this circumstance, 
afford enough support personnel for each decentralized district that 
would operate separate programs for each low-incidence category. 
Such support personnel as audiologists, psychologists, diagnosticians, 
and other specialized staff are not ever/ in adequate supply in our 
centralized model and they would be even less so in a decentralized 
system. I am aware of several cases in which urban areas have at- 
tempted to decentralize their special education programs and en- 
countered difficulties with respect to the low-incidence programing. 
Even given infinite budgets for low-incidence programing, the cost 
effectiveness of these programs in districts under 100,000 school^aged 
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population would undoubtedly receive low marks, not to mention the 
problems teachers would have establishing homogenous instructional 
groups. 

it has, however, been possible for us to decentralize our mainstream 
special education efforts without creating unmanageable side effects. 
In fact, mainstream efforts are in many respects better operated within 
a decentralized system. The reason is that our mainstream efforts are 
designed primarily to impact on building-level instructional services. 
In this connection, our ability to create change in the local building 
programs is best accomplished when decisions regarding referral and 
placement, methods and material use, and role and responsibility for 
collaborative efforts between regular and special educative teachers 
to service a mildly handicapped child are made as ''close*' to the build- 
ing as possible. 

These decentralized mainstream efforts depend in large measure 
on the maintenance of strong centralized leadership for fiscal and pro- 
gram accountability and for the development of citywide philosophy 
and policy statements. The real danger for decentralization, other than 
in the super-cities of New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, is the 
fragmentation of philosophy, policy, and service delivery structure, 
* perhaps. 

Another important question we must address when thinking about 
decentralization vs centralization of administration and service deliv- 
ery in special education is whether one system or another improves 
our ability to reach the objectives for any given special education di- 
vision. For example, does one .system make it easier for us to reduce 
the labeling requirements for certain handicapped children? Does one 
system or another create conditions that allow for the development of 
better systems for insuring the due process rights of the handicapped? 
Does one system or another allow and stimulate closer parent-schoc^l 
partnerships relative to programs for handle.^, .:d studeiUs? Other 
questions that might be considered relate to the impact of a decen- 
tralized vs a centralized arrangement on our ability to evaluate pro- 
gram efficacy, on our ability to effect change in legislation for the 
handicapped, and on our ability to use parent groups as change agents 
within the .schools. ^ 

To date, I have not seen evidence to suggest that our division ob- 
jectives could be better met in a decentralized model. We have .seen 
evidence at this conference, as well as in our own district, to .suggest 
that a strongly centralized special education administration is the most 
effective way of insuring continued effective leadership and that with 
the exception of selected mainstream efforts our programs would suf- 
fer in terms of quality and cost effectiveness if \ye were to decentralize 
^'^'«r division .structure. 





At Tudyman 

Oakland, .California 



Compared with the population giants of education — Detroit with 
270,000 children, Chicago with hall* a million over that, Los Angeles 
with 726,000, Philadelphia with 480,000. and Houston with 230.000 
— the Oakland school system with only 56.000 children is a midget. 
Although we all use the same language in discussing our school sys- 
tems, the words hav e different meanings because of the school popula- 
tion differentials that result in not only different problems but degrees 
of severity of similar problems. 

In comparison with my peers in those population grants, however, 
I think I am pretty lucky. We have a centralized special education 
program in Oakland that permits us to do things many of you might 
like to duplicate in >our large districts: I still see children every day; 
I sit in on some of the A & D Committees, I go out and visit the 
schools, and 1 see every severely handjcapped child before he is 
placed. We have our own $8 million budget. Comparatively, this bud- 
gel is small to some of the larger districts, the Los Angeles special 
education budget probably is man> times that, as are the budgets in 
New York and Chicago. We are still a family. We have 350-400 spe- 
cial education teachers and we all know each other. We are a clo.se- 
knit family which, we suppose, is what you would like to see in all 
tho.se decentralized districts in >our larger cities. There is no need to 
decentralize special education in Oakland because we arc really a 
small school district — smaller in total size than most of the regions in 
larger districts. 

The Oakland regular school system is decentralized. However, 
special education is not decentralized at present. Some of the problems 
which were discussed here arc duplicated even in a relatively small 
district such as Oakland. The s>stem was decentralized from the top 
with a lot of support from a number of new people in the district. 
There are now a number of "top dogs*' and they are all supporting 
decentralization. They may remain in the system as long as they sup- 
port it in whatever form it is organized. Decentralization has been in 
effect for two-and-one-half years. 

Some of you have he*ird of our tragedy — a superintendent was 
as.sassinated. We do not know what the residual effect w ill be, we will 
probably get a new superintendent and we do not know if the organi- 
zation will be changed as a result. 

We do not want special education to be decentralized in Oakland 
because we know that .sooner or later it would have to be put back 
together again. 
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During the discussion of Dr. Gitteirs paper, one could have felt 
that he was fitting in on a political science course. One could have 
wondered how an educational sociologist wouW have analyzed decen- 
tralization in terms of its educational implications. As one listened to 
some of Dr. GittelPs terms — **definition/* **participationr "decision 
making/* '^communicating," "sharing,** "community control," "dele- 
gation of power,** "exercising power,** "centralization,** "decentraliza- 
tion,** "regipnalization,** "innovation,** and ^'evaluation,** one realized 
that we would have to define all of those terms because they could not 
mean the same thing to each person. We could be compared to the 
United Nations delegates who use the same words but with many dif- 
ferent meanings or connotations. 

While each of us, no doubt, has been exposed to the word "de- 
centralization** for some time, this meeting probably has taught us that 
the more we get to know about it the less we know, and the more we 
have to learn. It made one very humble. Future discussions about 
decentralization will no doubt elicit accurate definitions of the con- 
cept before discussing its merits and demerits. We do not seem to 
have yet a common definition o( the word, decentralization. 

Let me ttrn now to the questionnaire, "Special Education in De- 
centralized City School Systems.** It seemed to be geared more to the 
decentralization of regular school systems than of special education. 
From what we have heard here, more special education systems are 
not decentralized than are, even though they are in systems that may 
be totally decentralized as far as the regular school program is con- 
cerned. 

Although Dr. Gittell indicated that decentralized operations are 
more costly than centralized operations, I understood her to say that 
she felt it is very difficult to analyze the costs of decentralization. One 
feels that cost is probably one of the easier things to estimate because 
of the dollar figures which are put in and which one can obtain. It 
seems that when one adds more districts with replicated personnel, 
the cost figures will be higher. 

Longitudinal studies of decentralization appear to be a commend- 
able idea, but we should also do some longitudinal studies of many 
other topics, such as, what is the best method of teaching deaf chil- 
dren? or, what is a better way of measuring children*s progress than 
marks or tests? etc. These are the kinds of questions that confound us 
all the time. Things seem to change so fast in education that if we do 
not get the answer to a problem immediately, the problem is lost and 
replaced by different ones. In our demand for instant panaceas, g(X}d 
solutions get watered down until their concepts seem to be lost. 
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In my professional life, during the past 35 years. I have gone 
through st)me of these "panaeeas": progressive edueation, hetero- 
geneous grouping, homogeneous grouping, nature-nurture, individ- 
ualized instruction^ track systems, scientific education, humanistic 
psychology, etc. I can recall when B. F. Skinner svas a "no-no" in 
educational psychology but now his theories are accepted — at least 
for the time being. 

Dr. Gittell commented that change is best achieved by local initia- 
tive. One can hardly refute this concept. However, one can feel that 
there is a certain syndrome in decentralization which, once it gets 
going, is very difficult to stop until the bottom falls out or success is 
attained. There is also a halo effect. When one thinks of all the staff 
that must be added because of decentralization and of their resulting 
obligations and dedication to the concept, one knows that whatever 
is said about decentralization reflects their stake — a big stake — in it. 
In other words it has a tendency to perpetuate itself. 

The discussion about whether decentralization should start with 
UKal initiative or administrative edict was very interesting. At times 
one felt like a pendulum swinging from side to side. Our most success- 
ful innovations in special education probably originated ai^the grass 
roots but unless someone at the top said. "This is the way it is going 
to be." the innovations would never have cKcurred. The people had 
to come to the top staff to implement their ideas. On the other hand, 
sometimes the top staff get an idea they would like to incorporate in 
the system but unless they get the cooperation and permission of the 
people at the grass roots, it cannot be implemented successfully. 

Some of the effects or differences of decentralization of the regular 
program on the still centralized special education organization over 
the past two years have, by empirical analysis, been as follows: Com- 
munication has become more complex and difficult; it has become a 
big effort to keep special education services equally available through- 
out the regions: some children with handicaps seem to get 'Most"; re- 
ferrals are often haphazard, a central cumulative record system of 
handicapped children is being slowly destroyed because current status 
of the children is not being routinely or currently entered: proficiency 
of ancillary personnel, such as psychologists, becomes less account- 
able; the "Peter's Principle" w ith some of the decentralized personnel 
is tn effectt special education allotments to regions are difficult to 
budget control, placement of children is sometimes unduly delayed; 
etc. One must remember that to adnunistratively decentralize a district 
of 56,000 pupils in over 100 schools into three regions results in 
quite small areas of operation. To divide special education into three 
separate regions would be administrative folly and either produce 
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exorbitant costs in replicating special education leadership and staff in 
each region or water down the personnel to include various duties 
other than special education, thus relegating special education func- 
tions to an inferior status; in either case, neither is desirable. 

If our main goal is to change the system per se, perhaps we ought 
not to leave it to educators but to get in the change experts. Perhaps 
political or social scientists are the ones to teach us how to accomplish 
changes. Otherwise, we will act like a group of amateurs: trying to 
reach a goal through coincidence or accident. 
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Summary of Ditcuttion 



Observation: I would like to make a couple of observations about the 
process of changing educational organization. If the ob- 
jective is systemwide change, community control or decentralization 
is an inappropriate strategy. The latter is the strategy to allow for dif- 
ferences. The rationale for decentralization is that there is some bene- 
fit in diversity and it should be maximized. To me, systemwide change 
implies universalism and if that is your goal, the process needs to be 
centralized. 

In systemwide change or change in a particular region, building, 
or classroom, the critical factor, as in other organizational change, is 
whether those persons who are expected to change will in fact be in- 
volved in the process of change. Unless teachers are committed to 
change, change is very difficult to bring about in the classroom. 

Now the strategy of political decentralization-r-community control 
— relies upon building problem-solving relationships among all the 
persons who are partners in a particular problem. It is possible to 
identify problems that are common to the building .and to sort out 
the various role relationships that are involved in solving them. 

Response: I would say that educational change is difficult without the 
involvement of the entire system. It takes more than just 
building involvement. It takes the cooperation of the college or uni- 
versity preservice training, administrative and union support, mater- 
ials and supply subsystems, and funding. 

Observation: Yet the, principal and teachers in a school building 
could learn about something like individualized in- 
struction and apply it in the classrooms without people in the down- 
town office ever hearing about it. 

Response: That kind of change is swallowed up very quickly. The 
downtown office controls the kind of text books that can 
be used in the school so the building personnel are limited in the 
amount of change that can be introduced. 

Question: Docs Dr. Reynolds consider decentralization and main- 
streaming congruent? Does he think decentralization has a 
greater capability tor mainstreaming than centralization? 
Reynolds: From the viewpoint of a child, if you create the capacity 
to deal with him effectively in his neighborhood school or 
what is the normal school for him, yoii reduce the referral rate out to 
more central kinds of resources. He gets a larger portion of his pro- 
gram in what is for him his natural environment. That is almost what 
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I mean by mainstreaming, that is, an ecology of exceptionality in his 
natural environment with the other children of the neighborhood. 
Obscnration: Prior to the advent of our administrative decentraliza- 
tion, mainstreaming was accomplished to a very sub- 
stantial extent while the school district was highly centralized, I fail 
to see the necessary correlation between administrative decentraliza- 
tion and mainstreaming, I think mainstreaming can occur in either 
situation. The critical variable would be acceptance of the youngsters 
at the, local level; you gain that acceptance through a veiy substantial 
program for, first of all, administrators. When the administrators ac- 
cept mainstreaming, your goal is realized. Without it, it does not make 
any difference into how many administrative areas you break your 
school district for mainstreaming will not necessarily follow. 
Reynolds: This case may be one of those mentioned by Dr. Gittell in 
which you do not have a zero-sum situation. In fact, it may 
require a very definite central action in order to create the resource^ 
fulness in the local school situation Jhat, from the viewpoint of the 
child at least, makes available to him a more decentralized experience. 
I would think that for effective community control, the people in the 
community would have to develop some awarenesses and skill and to 
command certain instrumentalities. One possible approach would be 
for central administrators who are committed to mainstreaming to 
commit themselves to the creation of the necessary instrumentalities, 
such as the retraining of the teachers. But the main object is the ex- 
panded awareness, the expanded capacity, to deal with problems in a 
decentralized way. 

Observation: It may be simplistic to say this but I think it makes a 
difference whether you have centralization or adminis- 
trative decentralization. Grass roots people must be involved in the 
planning for and implementation of mainstreaming. Without central 
leadership, however, children have no advocate. Grass roots people, 
at this stage, at least, are not aware of placement possibilities or of the 
wide range of services to help children. Certainly the grass roots peo- 
ple must be involved but special education people must be involved 
also as leaders and advocates. Mainstreaming and decentralization can 
work together. 

We also must have options and alternative programs for getting 
children into mainstreaming very quickly. We also need protected 
monies for special education. With both contingencies, in the long run 
it does not matter whether you are centralized or decentrali^ed. 

The role of the special educator — special education division — is 
changing. A major facet of the new role is leadership advocacy. Lead- 
id 
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crship advocacy must make its influence fell in the local buildings and 
in the community. Under decentralization we would hope that the 
people — parents-^will become more aware of the needs of handi- 
capped and gifted children and will press for them and see that the 
funds keep flowing to make services for these children possible. We 
would hope that better informed teachers will be accepting pupils with 
special needs in their classrooms and that principals will support them. 

But we have to do the same kind of job with our top echelon — our 
board of education, superintendent, and associates — who can help us 
do the right kind of job. Certain resources will have to flow for such 
things as personnel offices and transportation offices, for example, in 
big city systems. Very powerful individu*^ arc all around to help us 
get the job done but we must help this group of people also. We must 
help them lo see the needs of and give support to the special education 
services. When the field needs more teachers, more counseling help, 
and more job coordinating services, we must get the responses from 
the people in charge that will make these resources available. 
Response: i cannot see regular educators responding through the 
goodness of their hearts to the needs of special education 
and exceptional children when it takes 10 or 5 or 3 times as much 
money to educate them. I think it is wishful thinking to think excep- 
tional children will be given first priority. 

Observation: Don't you believe you can have a community that will 
work that hard for all the children, irrespective of 
whether they are emotionally disturbed or handicapped in another 
way? I have seen a great difference over several years in the way 
people think about children with special needs. I have seen parents in 
a district in which there never was any talk about mental health needs 
begin to pound away and say, "We must have discussions every year 
about mental health because most of our children, at some point or 
other, have some trouble or problem. We must have help with them; 
we need more counselors; we need more psychologists; and we need 
more special services." I feel that parents can become just as active 
for those resources as for more books, better teachers, and more sensi- 
tive principals. 

Response: 1 agree^ but unless you pinpoint the money it will be used 
for everything but handicapped kids. A report from Phila- 
delphia indicated that over a thousand EMR kids were not placed 
because you could not gel them in classes. Now what did the regular 
educator* do to try to get these children into programs? 
Response: In the two years that Philadelphia has been struggling with 
the right lo education, there has been a marked change in 
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attitude toward the previously non-attendant population. When we 
started, people were saying that it is impossible to have children with 
this degree of difference and appearance brought into the schools. They 
said we did not. have teachers equipped to handle them and did not 
have the staff; children would reject them; and parents would not want 
them in the schools. Yet today, over a thousand children with all these 
differences and difficulties for teachers are in the schools with increas- 
ing acceptance. In some instances, people are saying, "Why were our 
eyes closed so long, why shouldn^t these children have services too?" 
Attitude change is possible, 

Avery: We did find in Philadelphia that there were some regular edu- 
cators who preferred special education, I um not sure where 
that commitment came from. 

Observation: The resistance to exceptional children normally came 
frpm regular educators more than the community, 
which was not knowledgeable at all. Now that we have a mechanism 
for reaching the community, it is easy because the community is com- 
posed essentially of parents and children. When they realize that the 
child you are talking about is one like theirs, possibly poor, possibly 
from a minority group, who also may be blind, or deaf, or crippled, 
they come along quickly. The resistance frequently was from the prin- 
cipal who did not want this kind of kid in his school, or who was not 
reaching out to the parents saying, *'We should be serving all kinds 
of kids." 

We have gotten more cooperation from general educators in the 
last two years ihan ever before. All of the handicapped children are 
not fully integrated because some of them are extreme. But we do not 
have them grouped by categories. They are grouped by particular 
needs. To the degree that the handicapped children can fit into that 
regular population, they are mainstreamed. It has taken a tremendous 
amount of leadership and outreach, a lot of hands, and a lot of people. 
Observation: Several ingredients can be used to establish mainstrcam- 
ing. One that we found very effective is providing the 
regular classroom teachers with the support they need, that is, the 
ancillary services and special education teachers. Second, we found 
that the laws, the legislation, and the litigation make real good instru- 
ments to wave in their faces to motivate them into thinking in the 
direction of mainstreaming. Third, we use the community — parent 
groups and citizens council, for example. Again, these factors mainly 
help us to achieve attitudes. Each of us has his own definition but to 
me, mainstreaming is a cooperative enterprise, a sharing of the re- 
sponsibilities of decision making on how these kids will be main- 
streamed in the school. 
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Experts have the interesting capacity to tell people things they al- 
ready know. You certainly do not need an expert to tell you about the 
complexity of special education problems in the great cities of Ameri- 
ca, Individually and collectively, you represent your own best exper- 
tise. Each of your cities is indeed different and with a unique blend of 
complications in the area of special education. However, we are 
searching here for some common elements. We can raise shared ques- 
tions and use each other as resources for what must ultimately be each 
one's special solutions. I hope my remarks will provoke the collabora- 
tive discussion that will lead to that end. 

For any administrator in public schools, the mix of special educa- 
tion and decentralization suggests multiple choices. The delivery of 
services to children in need of special education is a challenge, and a 
changing challenge. Their numbers are significant. Although you know 
the figures, the percentages, for your own city, the estimate of a na- 
tional group approaching 3 million is*a large number of individuals. 
Classification procedures are changing and under scrutiny. The likeli- 
hood that a student who is poor in monetary terms or whose first lan- 
guage is not English will be classified as in need of ^^special" educa- 
tion is diminishing, as are other stigmatizing aspects of labeling. How- 
ever, a variety of administrative problems first surface when one is 
attempting to meet individual needs while de-labeling the child with 
the need. In a system which is partially or totally decentralized, the 
assignment of children to special education classes or programs has 
the potential to vary from district to district, according to diagnosis 
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and interpretation of the handicap. Assignment to special education 
facilities is not necessarily uniform in a highly centralized system but 
the logistical implications of decentralization start with classification. 

The history of special education has been discussed elsewhere. 
What is of interest is the impetus for change, the process of decen? 
tralization. For some time now, urban school systems have absorbed 
shock after shock; discontinuity and confusion have become pervasive^. 
The name of the game seems to be change and it has its consequences. 
In previous years the push for the centralization of special education 
programs seemed to have a rationale. Economies of scale and the need 
for specialization led many systems to clump their special education 
facilities and resources. Now the situation is quite different; urban 
administrators are forced to challenge earlier assumptions about the 
desirability of centralized programs for the exceptional child. 

The present move toward decentralization in large cities has tre- . 
mendous implications for the administration of special education and 
they are further compounded by the growing demand and, in some 
instances, the statutory requirement, to mainstream handicapped chil- 
dren. These demands, these legislated imperatives and court orders, 
have given an urgency to what many regard as a philosophical right- 
ness — the mainstreaming of all children, that is, the provision for in- 
dividualized and more normalized instruction within local school set- 
tings. The burden of proof now seems to be placed on those who wish 
to isolate the exceptional children and to indicate that the benefits of 
isolation outweigh a number of documented costs to children, parents, 
and community. Pressure on administrators, however, works both 
ways. Administrative centralization or decentralization does not nec- 
essarily mean isolation versus mainstreaming. They are two entirely 
separate concepts. But when a large-city school system is told to ac- 
complish both objectives at the same time the complexities become 
tremendous. - v 

Nonetheless, these legislative and court ordered changes arc upon 
us. The requirement to decentralize is a fact for 14 of the 23 systems 
represented at the conference. Some systems are presently working to 
decentralize special education programs after the fact, as it were, with- 
out the benefit of planning time. In addition, it is not atypical for legis- 
lation to be passed without funding to implement the desired out- 
comes. Where does one begin to sort out the variables, to begin to 
conceptualize the problem? 

A series of questions comes to mind as we think of enumerating 
the differing aspects of special education activities in a system that has 
moved to or is moving toward decentralization. The enumeration of 
these questions constitutes a preliminary strategy for dealing with the 
, entire issue. 




What information is critical? What docs one need to know before 
one even considers, let alone designs or implements, the decentraliza- 
tion of special education jprograms? The first point is obvious to the 
degree of distraction— what is special education? In most systems it 
is an informational problem, a fact that most people at a district or 
local level are simply unaware of the nature, scope, and dimensions 
of special education activities. The dissemination of information is 
essential before multiple dialogues can begin. 

What are desired and necessary services for the children of a large 
.city? What are the present or former levels of services provided 
through the central office and corollary centralized programs? What, 
at the first cut, would one presume. to be the new and evolving func- 
tions at a district level? What are individual district capabilities and 
characteristics? How do previously determined or already-in-existence 
districts differ from one another? What are central office capabilities, 
particularly in the area of support services, such as leadership train- 
ing? What areas should be included in the inventory of information we 
need to know we consider the problem? 

Scanning the organizational charts of different urban school sys- 
tems reveals different decentralization models and structures. As one 
considers the different problems arising from the decentralization of 
special education services, it is helpful to establish the history and 
context of decentralization efforts in that particular system, with spe- 
cific attention to social, political, and organizational costs and bene- 
fits. How did the central office adapt to decentralization issues in other 
program areas? For the decentralization of special education, an array 
of technical, managerial, and organizational changes is required. Have 
there been precedents? Can special education problems be inferred 
from previous experience with decentralization? One can posit a need 
to tip the school organization over on its side to let the special educa- 
tion functions fall out and then to determine the other functions of the 
system with which special education might be interdependent. 

It IS important to emphasize the need for an orderly process if one 
is to decentralize special education functions. There is a strong ration- 
ale for systematic analysis of the problem and the development of a 
staged process for accomplishing the objectives of the system. Systems 
analysts, planners, legal experts, budget analysts, and material and 
transportation managers are necessary to assist those principals, dis- 
trict superintendents, and specia]^ education experts who are involved 
with the design and implementation of such a new program. In the 
re-ordering of the.special education structure and services of any city, 
one must anticipate the consequences o'^hange that occurs too rapid- 
ly. Special education is an area particularly sensitive to mismanage- 
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mcnt and a transition period must be developed with care and pre- 
cision. Those involved in the enterprise might employ a problem- 
solving approach to determine a reasonable time line, perhaps some- 
thing on the order of a 3-5 year staged process. Speed may not be of 
the essence in making an effective transition for children whose ex- 
ceptional problems may be exacerbated by breakdowns in service or 
by an inadequate or poorly implemented program. 

I propose the metaphor of an Internal and External game plan for 
the implementation of a different special education structure. The In- 
ternal Plan would involve great care in planning and design, and those 
who will later support and defend the rules and policies participate in 
their formulation. Change in special education procedures produces 
heat, pressures, and counter pressures, and those who must withstand 
those pressures must understand and be committed to a scheme that 
they feel is best for the system and each child. Planning is a luxury but 
it is essential to develop a clear policy statement, and to enunciate the 
program and assignments that a central administrative group and, in- 
deed, an entire administrative structure will support and value. The 
Internal Plan deals with those people in the system whose work will 
be affected or changed with the decentralization of special education 
services. Teachers, individually, in groups, and in the union, will also 
be affected, as will be custodians. It may be preferable to have some 
decisions made in a "meet and confer" or collaborative fashion, rather 
than to wait for grievances, litigation, or appeal to determine if spe- 
cific duties are legitimate for those people in the organization who are 
asked to perform them. 

An External Plan involves a planning period to develop a con- 
stituency for a plan and to provide a chance to develop liaison with 
parent groups and local associations, such as the Association for 
Retarded Children. It is useful to think of the different components 
of each constituency, such as groups concerned with 'learning dis- 
abilities,** and other visible and invisible conglomerations of individ- 
uals whose advice and support is appreciated. The External Plan in- 
cludes the newspapers and electronic media, with information, pre- 
paration, and requests for support from columnists, reporters, editors, 
video news teams, and others. 

The state department of education may provide some spiritual if 
not pecuniary support and guidance; and a local university, particular- 
ly if it is a teacher training center, may contain some academic ex- 
pertise for private or public consumption. Local politicians, from ward 
leaders on up, are likely to have a stake in the program, and touching 
base with congressional representatives enables them to consider a 
program before reacting. 





Other External considerations include the unique nature of sub- 
sidy: reimbursements ^Pcc'^' education programs, with different 
information flows, different time schedules, and alternate kinds of 
management information systems requirements. It is a federal con- 
cern if there is a national movement towards altering existing arrange- 
ments in special education, with needs for additional training and staff 
for large numbers of teaching and support positions. 

It is in regard to such logistics as adequate staffing that the plan- 
ning period becomes particularly important; or the lack of it, an im- 
pediment to consistent change. The development of plans for staffing 
classes, matching teachers to numbers, and developing personnel to 
man the instructional system are both necessary and feasible. That 
development might take time and a system should think out its needs 
in terms of contracting with other institutions to retrain teachers or 
of developing capacities within itself to train and retrain them. Ac- 
cordingly, one explores the relations between federal and state special 
education money, in addition to Title I, teacher training, and federally 
funded research. 

The problem of accurate and useful data in special education ser- 
vices is a significant one for any city system, particularly as decen- 
tralization may require new evaluation techniques and procedures for 
students, teachers, and administrators. The entire area of evaluation, 
programmatic and otherwise, is a ranking agenda item for a planning 
pericxl. 

Movement from planning to implementation frequently poses a 
variety of organizational problems for administrators at all levels in 
the system. Among these problem areas in the specific context of the 
decentralization of special education services is the delineation and 
realignment of functions and responsibilities. Believing that the ulti- 
mate goal of a management system is to meet individual needs, one 
guesses that certain systemwide policies might not be appropriate at a 
local school level. Accordingly, the objective is to develop widespread 
capacities at a district level to deal with the requirements of individual 
schools, so thai each child in need of a. special educational experience 
gets the experience and corollary services and supports. 

How does the district best assume its new roles? What is the role 
of the district superintendent in regard to special education? If the 
district superintendent takes on major new responsibilities, how does 
he or.she develop a new relationship with the associate superintendent 
for special education? How does one establish district-level support 
teams? 

Questions such as these must be dealt with openly and specifically. 
For example, before it is possible physically to place support teams in 
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a district and to establish their organizational responsibilities, k may 
be necessary to provide leadership training for the district superin- 
tendent and his/her staff. One would argue that the primary responsi- 
bility of those working at the district level is to the district superin- 
tendent and the secondary resp(>nsibility, to the central office. How- 
ever, if past organizational ties and loyalties have traditionally flowed 
to the downtown office, there may be needed a process by which those 
in the district can build a sense of collective responsibility and mold a 
new **teaming*' set of relationships. 

For-«ntral office staff, the role changes in a decentralization 
process may be even more dramatic. Individuals formerly charged 
with special education responsibilities in a centralized structure may 
now have to switch roles and work out new arrangements at a district 
level If one starts with a highly centralized structure and special edu- 
cation program, it may be more helpful to think of .strengthening the 
program by distributing power and delegating responsibility rather 
than of breaking up the central source of' decision making. The top 
management team needs to reassess the role of the central office in 
terms of the kinds of support it can provide. For example, while the 
central office will be compelled to give up some of its managing capa- 
bility, in a decentralized situation it may need to retain some sort of 
auditing capability, a function that is most usefully performed by the 
central office. 

Before a system begins to make decisions on the functions to be 
retained by the central office, however, it is necessary to get to the 
core of the decentralization experience in special education as in other 
programs. Available experience suggests that decentralization can 
occur in name or fact. What makes the difference is resource alloca- 
(ion. Most school people realize that power without money is power- 
lessness. In the decentralization of special education, responsibility 
without authority or accountability without discretionary power are 
stumbling blocks and hazards. It is critical to let resources go where 
the accountability lies. 

The top priority management task in decentralization issues is to 
confront the problem of resource alkxation and to work out an equil- 
able system in which accountability for and direction of resources How 
out in pupil accounting and pupil services. In particular the require- 
ments for psychological services will be different because, in addition 
to the more traditional types of testing, evaluation, and counseling, the 
individuals providing the psychological support will need to become 
more proactive in a program role. Exceptional children require a 
different array of psychological services and psychologists will have 
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additional functions from.school to district office level. Accordingly, 
the district superintendent will have greater need for particular tech- 
nical support, such as diagnosis and therapy. 

The decentralization of special education influences budget plan- 
ning ,and financial management at a district level and increases the 
dimensions of an evaluation program. One may anticipate the addition 
of numbers of exceptional students who were formerly invisible and 
outside the system. Providing services for unknown numbers demands 
good "guesstimates'' and calls again for a paced planning and imple- 
mentation period. 

The program content of special education will force district level 
administrators to make other choices. The low-incidence areas of ex- 
ceptionality that require sophisticated and expensive facilities are gen- 
erally difficult to deal with in single schools or even districts. Should' 
diagnostic services be centralized or itinerant? How does one provide 
for the uniform evaluation and placement of exceptional children in a 
broadly decentralized system? How does one approach space utiliza- 
tion? Make decisions about available space and potential trade-offs? 
For certain special education programs, is it more realistic and cost 
efficient for a central office to produce materials needed at a district 
level? How does a central administrator match the needs of different 
district directors or superintendents, particularly if they have differing 
levels of awareness about special education program needs, or differ- 
ent resources available in their districts to meet those needs? 

On a district level, how does one develop coordinated staffing pat- 
terns for exceptional children, especially if those teachers or therapists 
coming out of a centralized situation cannot be equally distributed? 
The requirements of low-incidence vs high-incidence exceptional- 
ity may be unequally distributed in certain districts, and program 
needs vary with the incidence. 

Just as one might argue for a sustained planning period, so would 
one wish for a sustained and measured implementation or transition 
period. Some systems have had the luxury of prolonged planning and 
implementation, while others have had to act after the fact. The rate 
of transition from a centralized system, which has traditionally grouped 
or clustered exceptional students, to a decentralized system, which 
aims at mainstreaming almost all children, is of critical importance. 
It is organizationally sound as well as humane for teachers and stu- 
dents not to get lost in the change, not to lose services in the haste to 
make the transition. There is a spectrum of new relations that demand 
attention, new relations between schools and new classrooms, new 
areas for the education of children with handicaps. Teachers in the 
schools will need to work through ways of working together and to 
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develop coordination among so-called "regular" classroom teachers, 
remedial teachers, and special education teachers. Administrators 
might consider the value of developing contingency plans to structure 
interim relationships. If a former special education center is to be 
closed and its classes assigned back to local schools, one can anticipate 
extremely complex logistical, managerial, and human problems. There 
is a real need for lead time, for administrative choices, teacher prepara- 
tion, and community understanding. 

The thoughts outlined above have a number of training implica- 
tions. The former central office staff must think about ways it can 
work at a district level to maximize its individual and collective ex- 
pertise. Those at a district level need to train staff to incorporate new 
programs and they should devise effective vyays of working with one 
another. Principals may need training on some of the substantive 
issues of special education — what it is and what they need to know 
about children and the parents of exceptional children who will be 
coming into their schools in a **mainstream" program. Principals will 
need to consideV not only their attitudes toward special education and 
thcliandicapped but the attitudes of their staff. They will need sup- 
port to re-orient their staffs to a variety of new programs. Perhaps 
they would consider some generalized training for teachers on the 
broad nature and aspects of retardation and handicaps to give them a 
general orientation to the several fields of exceptionality. In addition, 
they would need to think about devising a support system within the 
school to tailor the needs of individual teachers and students. In a 
sense, it is like planning for racial desegregation. 

Legal classification issues and some of the implications of classi- 
fication involving parental notification and involvement are among 
the content areas for support and training for staff and teachers. Apart 
from the issue of labeling, one might anticipate a need to educate 
'Regular" students about exceptionality. Our culture has become adept 
at hiding people with handicaps or those who are particularly different 
from most of us; we sequester individuals whom we judge to have 
problems. For children who are not acquainted with the broad range 
of orthopedic, sight, and speech and hearing disorders, and the varie- 
ties of retardation or emotional disturbance, the entrance of excep- 
tional children into the school environment may have a profound ef- 
fect. If the isolation of special education students begins to end, one 
might anticipate something like culture shock, not only for them but 
for their less-handicapped peers. Some value issues are at stake in the 
kind of welcome and environment the school can provide. 

If an agreed-upon aim is to keep special education students mini- 
mally isolated, the impact of the aim on the broader population will 
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have definite implications for other programs and the life of the school. 
The isolation issue is a critical one; one finds different arguments 
about the persuasiveness of positions advocating isolation. For some 
low-incidence handicaps that need a highly specialized staff for treat- 
ment, there may be reasons or circumstances to develop a regional 
program or facility. There are trade-offs in the consideration of such 
a program, as individual or paired schools cannot replicate facilities 
for small numbers of children who may require intensive residential 
experience for severe orthopedic handicaps. The goal, however, is 
mainstreaming, to provide for each student maximum associations in 
normal situatioi^s. 

To achieve this goal, teachers will need to deal with classification 
and stigmatizing associations. They will need to acquire new skills and 
transfer old ones. Parents will also need assistance in adapting to dif- 
ferent conditions. It is not una)mmon for groups of parents, whose 
children fall into an exceptional category, to have worked together to 
develop extensive facilities for their children. If parents have devel- 
oped an emotional commitment to a special school and then are faced 
with losing it, one may anticipate resistance to a new schcx)l experi- 
ence, particularly if that schcx)l has a "poor'' image. It. is useful to 
work with^parents in their reactions to new resources, and for teach- 
ers, administrators, and planners to make use of the expertise and in- 
sights of parents' organizations. 

Some parents' groups are different from others. Parents who con- 
ceive of special education as a means of isolating disorderly children 
or who view exceptional .children as strange or unruly, may consider 
the introduction of special education programs into neighborhood 
schools to be undesirable. These parents need to be educated. 

A whole range of implementation problems above and beyond the 
need for training and establishing communication among administra- 
tors, teachers, and parents surface in the decentralization of special 
education programs. In bilingual education, for example, it is impi)r- 
tant to explore the relations between language problems and spaial 
education classification. One needs a concentrated, programmatic ef- 
fort to diagnose and then to provide appropriate bilingual special edu- 
cation and regular programs. Other areas on, the fringe of school ac- 
tivities are health information programs, such as campaigns to eradi- 
cate lead paint and to diminish the number of students likely to de- 
velop conditions or possess handicaps that demand special education 
services, A higher percentage of babies born to teenage mothers is 
likely to enroll in special education programs. One can plan for such 
possibilities. 
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There may be hidden costs in the maintenance of facilities for ex-*" 
ceptional children and problems in adapting physical plants to deal 
with some disabilities. The teachers' union or association may have 
adopted positions on the nature of teacher duties or in respect to 
changes in working conditions. Also, administrators must consider the 
issues of transfers, transferability, and seniority for teachers to work 
with special education programs. Custodians may feel that the pres- 
ence of special education programs in the schools may alter some of 
their duties, and there may be a need to establish a dialogue about 
such issues. Other areas to consider are bus routes and schedules, and 
insurance, fire laws, and the like in the minutiae of administrative 
detail. 

At the heart, however, is attitude. The basic questions are how 
people will work together in new situations, their desires to form new 
congenial and collaborative relationships, and their abilities to provide 
services and experiences for children who formerly attended school in 
isolation within the regular school context. Attitudinal change will 
affect the goals of each group wjth an interest in special education 
programs, and the reorganization of an administrative structure for 
special education will depend on the ability of individuals to work 
with one another. Whatever the managerial format for the decentrali- 
zation of special education, we can deal with it in a more effective 
and humane way if we plan wisely and carefully. Whether the attitude 
change should come before or after the environmental and behavioral 
changes is, I suspect, an individual matter. 
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As wc listened to Dr. Shedd, I know you were aware of what it 
must have been like to serve in a school system in which the superin- 
tendent had such a strong commitment to humanizing education syid, 
also, such strong feeling that change should begin with children, par- 
ents, community, teachers, and principals. Dr. Shedd gave district 
superintendents the support that made them willing to risk change and 
to attempt some of the innovations and different procedures that they 
were developing with their principals, teachers, and community. 

Special education was a very important area for development and 
change. Most educable retarded pupils were assigned to isolated spe- 
cial classes and special centers. This traditional manner of servicing 
exceptional children had been approved by the board of education. 
However, in the early I970\s the board of education supported the 
development of a new policy requiring that as many children as could 
profit from the plan be included in regular schools and classes. At the 
present time, with momentum from the Pennsylvania Association for 
Retarded Children's right to education decree, mainstreaming is one 
of the major objectives to improve education for some mildly retarded 
pupils. 

I would like to point out that the commitment to administrative 
decentralization and the mainstreaming of educable retarded pupils is 
not uniform among our administrative and instructional staff. Conse- 
quently, il is essential thai special educators provide the leadership to 
develop the understandings necessary for building that commitment. 
9L Among the steps that we have taken is to improve communication 

with principals, teachers, all staff members, and parents in the dis- 
tricts. Another step is to involve the administrative assistants to dis- 
trict superintendents for special education in a continuing dialogue 
with central division administrative and .supervist^ry staff. 

Like Dr. Shedd, I feel very strongly that the district .superintend- 
ents and their .staffs need the same zeal for the goals and should be as 
clear about the progressive trends in special education as special edu- 
cators, if much change is to occur at the local level in a decentralized 
system. Also, wc need to be willing to permit change to develop in the 
districts, even though the steps taken and the pace of change may not 
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be completely in accord with what wc as special educators feel should 
be the case. 

In Philadelphia, for example, in one district — District Seven — the 
superintendent has stated that special education has priority. Out of 
strong concern, the district superintendent is constantly seeking the 
support and technical understanding that the Division of Special Edu- 
cation offers. But the same situation does not exist in all of the eight 
districts. One district is moving toward concentrating a number of 
special classes in one building. This move is opposed to the Division's 
leadership in the thrust toward the increased integration of mildly 
handicapped pupils in all schools and classes. 

With decentralization, the district superintendents exercise leader- 
ship for their staffs and communities in promoting change. As Division 
head and the Division leader in special education in, Philadelphia, 
however, I feel that the greater the Division's impact upon special 
education personnel — supervisors, psychologists, teachers, and para- 
professionals, who are part of the special education force — the greater 
the movement to implement goals and recommended educational 
programs. 

In Philadelphia, we do not have a systemwide procedure for main- 
streaming the elementary schools. We have the expectation, now, of 
doing things differently at the secondary level, in two junior high 
schools, at least. We are looking for help from a federal grant through 
the Leadership Training Institute/Special Education for increased 
mainstreaming, and help from the University of Connecticut during a 
six-month planning period in which special educators, regular teach- 
ers, principals, and other staff will participate. Wc will try inservice 
training to help the school staffs find their own models to mainstream 
their schools. We hope the schot>l faculties will develop some very 
creative plans; they do not have to be for resource rooms, individuali- 
zation of instruction^ tutoring, or small-group instruction. Each dis- 
trict should develop a unique model within board of education policy 
and Division guidelines to take its own way. We have stressed the 
importance of involving the total school family in these developments. 

I cannot speak too strongly for the importance of parent partici- 
pation. We have a strong advcxate group for special education in the 
Association for Retarded Children. 

In Philadelphia, in June 1971, following the P.A.R.C. suit, we 
were faced with the challenge of whether to move ahead arbitrarily 
with some change measures and place in schools children who were 
previously nonattendant, or to wait for the education process to achieve 
widespread understanding of the requirements of the Consent De- 
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cree. I would say that we did some of both because of the right to edu- 
cation directive for prompt action. If we had waited for all district 
superintendents, principals, and teachers to understand and accept 
mandated changes, the school district of Philadelphia would have been 
in contempt of court. We carried the responsibility in order to comply 
promptly. Classes were required to be organized.. They were not to be 
placed in basements or churches or in isolated places. All the resources 
of the school system were required to be used in order to assure com- 
pliance with the court decree. Centralization was required to co-exist 
with the trend toward increased decentralization because of the emer- 
gency changes requiring prompt installation to comply with a court 
order. 

As a result of this action— the bringing of a different, previously 
nonattendant population into the schools — we have seen some signi- 
ficant change in the attitudes of all staff, parents, and community. Not 
all arc committed, however; we still have considerable resistance in 
the field. We have many people joining with special education in this 
important extension of the right to education and understanding the 
goals for the education of handicapped pupils much more clearly. It 
is possible to help children with very severe problems in public 
schools. There can be payoffs, also, for normal pupils who may be 
involved in helping the handicapped. 



Many of Dr. Shedd*s remarks and major points, although targeted 
on decentralized programs, were also appropriate for centralized 
school systems, as the ultimate goals and objectives of both types of 
systems are basically identical. I am confident that all of us, whatever 
the type ot organizational program in which we are involved, want 
each child to have the best possible instructional program that we can 
provide. Whether in centralized or decentralized school systems, high 
on our list of priority considerations are (a) the right of all children to 
an appropriate education, (b) assessment and placement prtKedures 
observing the principles of due process* and (c) the provision of a wide 
range of instructional options for students in the various areas of 
exceptionality. 

Parent participation, or parent partnership* which is an essential 
element of decentralized school systems, is a necessary component of 
any effective instructional program and must be achieved in central- 
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ized school districts in appropriate ways. Whatever the means that are 
used to secure parent input ihcy must be used in the parents! territory, 
in their neighborhoods, it is imperative that we go to them. One tech- 
nique used in the Cleveland system to gam parent participation is 
pyramid meetings. They are held periodically at night for area teach- 
ers and all parents who have children allcnding special education 
classes in the elementary and junior high schools that feed into the 
various senior high schools throughout the city. These meetings are 
devoted to in-depth discussions and planning of educational programs 
for the students. Right now, our supervisory staff is out four nights a 
week attending such meetings and they will follow this schedule for 
the next five weeks, it must be emphasized that effcclive, productive 
planning includes all the people involved in a specific program provid- 
ing services to children. 

In reflecting upon Dr. Shedd's remarks relative to the support and 
back-up services that personnel in the field should expect from central 
office staff, it must be stressed that in large measure the success of 
educational programs is based upon the interdependence of the indi- 
viduals and agencies involved, the depth of cooperative planning, and 
the skill with which instructional prcKedures are implemented. 

Throughout Dr. Shedd s paper, in which it was evident that he 
places great importance on the merits of cooperative efforts, I could 
not help thinking of a quotation attributed to the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., which is repeated on various occasions by the presi- 
dent of our Board of Education: "I can*t be what I ought to be until 
you are what you ought to be, and you can*l be what you ought to be 
until 1 am what I ought to be. But together, we'll make it.*' 



Last year I had the opportunity to visit Philadelphia* Those of 
you who are or will be involved in implementing court orders on the 
right to education and other principles, should see the very realistic 
and rapid way in which the Philadelphia school system is responding 
to the crises engendered by Pennsylvania court directives. Dr. Young 
and her organization have mobilized very quickly to meet the needs. 



•At the time of the ConfcieiKc, Di. Mci^gcicr vvas Cooulmatoi of the Center 
for Hutnan KcH)uice> DevclopmcrU dnd Fa) u cat ion a 1 Kcncv^al m the Houston 
Independent School District. 
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I can remember being in Philadelphia several years ago on the 
day that a new superintendent took over his responsibilities. I won- 
dered what he would say in his first meeting in a place like Philadel- 
phia. I was born and raised there and was somewhat familiar with 
some of the problems and the politics. His comments centered around 
the idea that school district meetings should become proactive in the 
way they talk about the problems of education. He was right, for the 
constant management of crises is not a satisfactory way to proceed 
and is the reason for many of the problems that confront us. The new 
superintendent was Dr. Shedd. 

In his paper, today. Dr. Shedd raises some very critical questions 
that need to be answered as school systems are involved in mainstream- 
ing and decentralization problems. Again, Dr. Shedd advocated pro- 
active program planning although he also pointed out how difficult it 
is to do that kind of planning in a school system. When I was a pro- 
fessor at the university, I was constantly amazed at the lack of plan- 
ning in school districts. After I became a staff member of a large 
school district, I came to realize why more planning was not being 
done. You spend from 8:00-4:30 just maintaining the day-to-day op- 
erations and then, if you want to plan for any kind of massive change 
effort, you have to get your crew together at 4:30 and maybe keep 
them for four or five more hours several nights a week. 

I want to make one other comment about Philadelphia. The other 
day, in a meeting with a group of parents, I was talking about the 
need for continuous progress learning, the need for individualized 
curriculum, because in Houston our philosophy is that all education 
should be special education. The kind of individualized program that 
we can provide for handicapped children needs to be made available 
to all children. That^s a concept that I support very, very strongly. 
The education of handicapped children has been individualized in the 
mainstreaming program in Houston. But the gifted child also needs to 
have the opportunity to move at his unique rate. Every child needs 
that opportunity. Somehow or other, we are going to have to have 
special education for all children. 

After listening to my views on this subject, the parents in the audi- 
ence asked where I had attended school. They said that I;had risen to 
being one of the superintendents of this large system and that I did not 
have individualized instruction in my day. Then they named all the 
famous people who did not have individualized instruction. I told them 
that I thought the education I had had in Philadelphia was the best 
traditional education available at that time. It was very cognitively 
oriented and achievement oriented, but it was not humanistic. 
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It was my experience in school that made me want to bring about 
changes in educational practice. As a child, I saw many things happen 
to people that lowered self-esteem/things such as tracking, the place- 
ment of children very early in their lives according to whether they 
were "D" or "C" students. They were programed in certain clircctions 
from the first grade on. Children were paddled, but the most destruc- 
tive violence that we experienced was not physical. Routinely, teachers 
insulted, humiliated, and embarrassed children; worse still, they simp- 
ly ignored many children. It was a violation of the sensitivity of the 
humanness of individuals. It occurred in the schools then and it is still 
occurring. I think it will continue to occur until somehow we can 
convey to regular education the concept that characterizes special edu- 
cation, that is, that every individual is unique and has worth. 

When I listened to Dr. Shedd this morning and some of the dis- 
cussions yesterday, I thought how many of us have been involved in 
the past in movements to provide better services for handicapped 
children. We have worked with the Association for Retarded Children 
or with community groups to organize programs for handicapped chil- 
dren and to have them accepted in public school situations, and it was 
a tough job. What really brought about the changes, however, was 
when parent organizations finally went the route of going to legis- 
latures, getting laws enacted, dealing with the courts, and so forth. 
I have been wondering the last few days about the right to education, 
wondering when that movement is going to become a part of the main- 
streaming action in terms of people demanding quality education for 
all children. I think that parents and special education again may be 
setting some directions for education. Maybe the changes that we are 
talking about that need to occur will not be icalizcd until the people 
who arc interested in education — parents, teachers, and others — some- 
how or other bring about legislative or judicial mandates to make 
those changes. As a matter of fact, I would suggest that, probably, we 
arc going to see more and more court actions related to quality in 
education, not on just peripheral kinds of issues but on basic kinds of 
educational programing in regular education. It will be interesting 
to sec what happens. 

In his paper, Dr. Shedd has indicated that a unique blend of com- 
plications was involved in decentralization. I like the word unique. 
It is a good term. I think that it may be the core of a structure that we 
can build into the changes in the total system, that is, the recognition 
that not only is each child unique but each teacher is special and 
unique also. Teachers learn at different rates; they respond at different 
rates; and they have different commitments, interests, and motivations. 
These differences must be considered in inservice training, through 
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the unions and through other. groups to which they belong as unique 
individuals. Certainly if the teacher is unique, then the local school is 
unique. The building includes a principal and a group of people who 
have made some type of commitment to the education of children, 
and the change effort must be adaptive, responsive, and sensitive 
enough to deal with the building personnel, parents, and students who 
are all involved. Since the system is unique, the change effort must be 
adaptive and responsive to its uniqueness. Certainly every school sys- 
tem is unique, we have heard that fact over and over here. The way 
that one system responds to the problems of dealing with particular 
political and economic situations may not be the way that another 
responds. Yet we are definitely all moving in the direction of provid- 
ing a better education for all children and personal attention to indi- 
vidual children and their needs. That is what special education seems 
to be all about: responding to the needs of individual kids. 

Dr. Shedd mentioned a whole array of what I would define as 
transitional problems. There must be a transitional phase from cen- 
tralization to decentralization. When people have been trained to re- 
act to certain issues certain ways, they are not able to throw off easily 
that training and its effects just because we say that we are moving in 
another direction. I have found that in a change effort just as night 
follows day, you can expect resistance and a counter reaction. The 
board and administration must make commitments to the change be- 
cause they are going to be questioned and bombarded just as you are 
going to be bombarded. A very tight cohesive group is needed to stand 
up for the sort of direction to which you are committed. 

I meet with small groups of principals every week in my office. 
One of the principals said recently, "I was against this program which 
we have been working on. I did not think it could work and I thought 
it was too expensive; I didn't understand the philosophy and I didn't 
accept the rationale. My teachers resisted it and hquickly responded 
to their resistance. But I started to see the benefits of the program late 
last spring, and this year the difference is obvious. Teachers who have 
made a commitment to the process feel that their creative instincts and 
the desires for things they really want to do for children over^a period 
of years have come alive again. They have some real hope for and see 
some real possibilities of bringing about some real meaning for de- 
velopment in the lives of children." 

A couple of the people at that meeting almost dropped on the floor 
because this principal had really given our team "hell" last year What 
I am saying is that you have to have an organization that can with- 
stand "hell" in the initial responses, that can stay with the change and 
hang in there until you get to the point where people begin to commit 
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themselves to your prwess and your goals. Once they are with you, I 
do not see how anyone is going to change them back effectively. When 
persons are opened up to new potentials and capabilities within their 
own schools, I do not see how anyone can force them back to a re- 
stricted, closed system again. 

What it all boils down to, I guess, is getting the building and or- 
ganization to make the commitment to having an open system, and 
being able to withstand the flak associated with moving to that kind of 
system. I think the benefits for us, as educators, and for the children, 
are potentially tremendous. I think that all of us are beginning to see 
;it happen. 
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Summary of Discussion 



Question: What are some of the political implications of decentraliza- 
tion? 

Answen A local problem should be dealt with on a local basis, a 
major political problem, by the superintendent and board 
of education. At the local level, you have to get together with com- 
munity representatives, such as PTA's, parents of special education 
children, and so forth, to send delegations to the various political ref- 
erence groups. In political confrontations, if the opposition gets there 
first, you have almost lost the ball game. 

Question: (On school systems which describe themselves as decen- 
tralized but, in fact, are not.) 
Answen Integrity, that is, matching what we say with what we do, 
is very much in the forefront of the consciousness of the 
people in the country today. If central office administrators are talking 
a lot about decentralization but not about the delegation of power and 
authority, along with responsibility and accountability, no one is 
fooled. People In the field will ask, for example, who will really make 
the decision on who is going to be the principal of the school after 
decentralization? Who will really make the decisions on which teach- 
ers are going to teach where? Who really will maintain the blotter 
account on the distribution and allocation of resources? And who will 
have to deal with the problems relating to these functions? To say that 
a city is not decentralizing, when it is not, is a much more honest way 
to deal with the issue than to claim that it is decentralizing. 
Question: In the move to decentralization, is there a place to indicate 
that some issues are not negotiable? As more and more 
people develop the expertise and resources they need to make de- 
cisions, they seem to be willing to say, "You can make certain de- 
cisions at the central level but these other decisions belong to us.'' 
Response: Once a special educator with a systemwide responsibility 
has decided that, for example, decentralization is the way 
to go, he should negotiate first with the superintendent and the board 
on the minimum conditions for the decentralized operation. If they 
are not willing to meet the conditions, the special education adminis- 
trator should say that decentralization is not possible and he should 
continue to operate a highly centralized operation. 

Take development funds, for example. In a system the size of 
Philadelphia, during the transition to the decentralization of special 
education, a couple of hundred thousand dollars a year would be 
needed. After negotiation, one would expect to come out with only 
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half, that is, about a hundred thousand dollars a year. Part of the 
negotiation with the superintendent of the board would be on the 
amount to be included in the budget each year for staff development. 
Then the question becomes, who is going to control the money? 

Now, if in a system like Philadelphia, you earmark say SI S to $20 
thousand each year for staff, development priorities, the rest of the 
money — the other $80 or $85 thousand, should be distributed among 
the eight districts and they should control the purse strings. This kind 
of negotiation must take place. In determining how that hundred thou- 
sand is to be controlled and accounted for realistically, the special 
education superintendent ought to be sitting down with the eight dis- 
trict superintendents. Each brings his/her concerns and they work out 
how much money is to be retained in the central office and how much 
is to be spent out in the Tield. The same thing ought to occur with 
regard to stafflng for the special education populations in the eight 
districts. There ought to be some hard negotiating between central 
office and field, over how those personnel resources are allocated. 
Without such dialogues and negotiations — between the special educa- 
tion administrator and the board and superintendent and between the 
districts and the special education director — decentralization exists in 
name only. 

With discretion and authority go accountability; without some re- 
sponsibility, authority becomes license or irresponsibility. If funds ob- 
ligated for certain purposes under policy or law are not spent for them, 
the local district must be held accountable. They cannot be allowed to 
get away with spending special education money for non-special edu- 
cation purposes, for example. 

Obtervation: Doesn't this issue involve the values and priorities of 
the local area or district as opposed to the pre-decen- 
tralization values and priorities of the central office? In this case, tor 
example, we could be talking about, say, security guards vs counselors. 
For discussion purposes here^ let us say that the district considered 
security guards more important than counselors and spent that money 
for security guards in the school. Who is going to challenge the value 
and priority that is placed on the use of those funds? How are you 
going to negotiate whether the expenditure for security guards is not 
as appropriate as its earlier use for guidance counselors? 
Response: Also, you have the question of how the guidance counsel- 
ors functioned. The district may have developed a perfectly 
legitimate and more effective delivery system of guidance services with 
security guards rather than counselors. It may well be that the local 
board has decided that since, despite the number of attendance offi- 
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ccrs, absenteeism is still skyrocketing, why don't they for five years 
invest the money in better programs, instead. One is hard put to argue 
until the outcome of the project — the absentee rates at the end of the 
five years — can be evaluated. The rates may not be any higher; in fact, 
they may even be better if the funds were invested in a program that 
attracted kids rather than putting them into more cops on the street 
who tried to rake children into a program that is completely irrelevant 
to their lives. 

ObienratkNi: The California legislature has made it possible for 
school districts to levy what we call tax over-rides if 
they want to provide additional services in special education. Although 
the school district raises the money, it goes into the general fund. We 
are in the second year of the legislation and. we are losing the money 
in special education. We do not want to wait five years to find out if 
it is all going to shake out, because we feel that we are going to lose 
even more if we let this thing go on. The issue is critical. Other special 
educators in the large cities are fighting it because decentralization in 
the large cities came about for many different kinds of reasons other 
than tHat the program was good. There were racial problems; the 
school districts were coming apart because of too large numbers; and 
the kids weren't being taken care of. Lots of such things caused large 
cities to change and, as somebody said, special education will have to 
change too. Change is what special educators are resisting. Their prob- 
lem today is decentralization. It is not because they don't want to or 
can't change but for more basic reasons. 

Question: What can one do when a program advanced by a person 
with a high degree of competence is being blocked by the 
political power clique? 

Answer The district superintendent of the decentralized unit is not 
able to manage a special education program without special 
education expertise on his staff. I am assuming that the central office 
has an instructional supervision capability. A capability for providing 
psychological services is necessary for doing the screening, case stud- 
ies, and all that. Instructional supervisors in a central office who ser- 
vice the field should repi)rt to the field, that is the necessary technical 
expertise in the field of special education. I would argue that the cen- 
tral superintendent has a monitoring responsibility for their field ac- 
tivities. He has the responsibility of making sure that those instruc- 
tional field supervisors are kept up to date through a continuous pro- 
gram of inservice training. But day-to-day people in the operating field 
are responsible to the district superintendent first and second to the 
central office. The central superintendent's main responsibility is to 
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hold the districts accountable for providing special education services 
to the children who need them. If those services are not provided then 
he, with the sufficient clout of his manual, must let the districts know 
that that can't go on any longer. If special education funds are being 
allocated to the districts and not employed for that purpose, then the 
programs are ineffective. The same relation exists between a state de- 
partment of education and local school districts. In cities, many of 
which are as large as a lot of states, the central ofTice should act and 
behave more like a state agency than a local military blishment. 
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Conference Summary and Reflections 



Ernest Willenberg 

Los Angeles, California 

I especially want to express my appreciation to Maynard Reynolds 
for his long-standing support of the Staff Committee and for helping 
it to organize in a way that gives it some visibility within the Council 
and some direction for the future. At our business session,' we seemed 
to have a sense of purpose greater than ever before. Our need to hang 
together is uppermost whatever the circumstances may be for con- 
tinued financial underwriting or support from some external source 
such as LTL We are determined now to move in a direction that will 
be positive and fruitful for the exceptional children we serve. 

Turning now to this conference, I would like to take some per- 
sonal prerogatives by reporting my observations on and reactions to 
what seems to have transpired here. Ours was an important meeting 
on a. very timely topic of great concern to all of us in one way or 
anothcn^We came to this meeting from the backgrounds of different 
school systems and with various frames of reference regarding the 
concept of decentralization. We experienced some difficulty in com- 
municating with each other; although we used the same words, they 
did not always have the same meanings. Perhaps a longer period to 
develop our vocabulary would have helped to clarify our meanings 
and understandings and speeded our grasp of the essential significance 
of decentralization as it applies to special education. 

One of the most important outcomes of this meeting was the emer- 
gence of a central concern for mainstreaming in the context of de- 
centralized organization and administration of school operations. We 
had some difficulty and used quite a bit of verbiage in the attempt to 
reconcile the philosophical concept of mainstreaming with contempo- 
rary modes of decentralization, Mainstreaming, suggested as a .third 
fuiin, focuses on the decentralization of pupil programing (or place- 
ment) as opposed to administrative or political decentralization which 
focuses on control and management of school systems. 

Decentralization is concerned with the redistribution of power and 
accountability, Mainstreaming is concerned with the delivery of edu- 
cational services to the pupil with special needs in the most appropri- 
ate environment for learning and development. Decentralization of a 
system can be accomplished by changing its internal organization for 



the management and control of the processes for decisions and ac* 
countabiltty. Or decentralization can become a political achievement 
whereby the consumer (the patrons) gain more direct control over the 
policies and management of the system. In either case, decentraliza* 
tion requires giving up power at the central level and redistributing it 
to either lower organizational levels or political jurisdictions. Decen- 
tralization of administration can take place without political decen- 
tralization, but political decentralization cannot take place without 
some form of administrative decentralization. Whatever form of de- 
centralization may be used, mainstreaming can be accomplished in 
either. ITie centralization or decentralization of a school system will 
net necessarily facilitate or impede mainstreaming. 

Decentralization of school systems is a phenomenon of large city 
school districts. Concentration of power and bigness have become 
associated with moribundity, inertia, detachment, and lack of re- 
sponsiveness. Some people blame centralization for low pupil achieve- 
ment, student unrest, poor behavior, failure of bond and tax elections, 
and similar problems. Therefore, boards of education have been im- 
pelled to make changes in order to keep school systems from being 
ripped up by their constituencies. The form most frequently chosen is 
the administrative type of decentralization. It follows that changes 
resulting from external pressures generally are viewed with less en- 
thusiasm by the establishment than the constituency. Parenthetically, 
special education has remained substantially intact because, in no 
small part, external demands for the reallocation and redistribution 
of power did not specifically call for comparable changes in the de- 
livery system for services to exceptional pupils. Lest someone take 
issue at this point, let me hasten to add that I am making a distinction 
between the delivery system and the programing of children within 
the system. The external as well as internal cry for mainstreaming in 
no way disavows the array of program options that constitute a com- 
prehensive plan to meet the special instructional needs of all pupils. 
Whatever the impact on special education of changes in district or- 

National Structure, the chances are that major changes in the ad- 
ministration of special education came about in response to a concern 
for organizational consistency in a design that it was hoped would fit 
the needs of all pupils. As a result, special education leaders tend to 
view decentralization with some apprehension for fear that the mode 
for the reallocation and redistribution of power will be applied as a 
Procrustean formula to the education of all exceptional pupils. These 
leaders fear that children with special needs will lose their program 
advocates and interveners in the diffusion of special interests and 
needs of the general pupil population. Mainstreaming is not really an 
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integral part of this concern unless the individual has failed to differ- 
entiate between pupil programing vs administrative authority. Im- 
provement in the quality of instruction remains the ultimate objective 
of decentralization. 

The wave of contemporary decentralization efforts may be viewed 
as a series of far-reaching changes aimed at revitalizing and strength- 
ening education by giving every school an opportunity to design its 
own educational program in response to locally determined needs. 
Reference was made frequently to the fact that decentralization is the 
nucleus of plans for educational renewal and, hence, it follows that 
special educators should ask what are the implications ^f such plans 
for the education of exceptional individuals. Although the present 
forms of decentralization received little if any impetus from internal 
or external forces concerned with the education of exceptional pupils, 
we do have a sense of being in what you might call a ''flight pattern,'' 
with the necessity of heading our plane on the same strip as that out* 
lined for the decentralization effort. ^When a whole school system is 
reshaping its structure for the delivery" of services, it is imperative that 
special education be an integral part of the total system in one way or 
another. This is the point that Meisgeier made yesterday in his em* 
phasis on a systemwide approach to change. Since it is becoming 
evident that administrative organization is the modus operandi for 
educational renewal, may we not ask ourselves whether (he system 
provides the means by which the schools can be made responsive to^ 
the instructional needs of exceptional pupils as well as to the rest of 
the school population? if we have added to our own confusion by 
equating the process of decentralization for general education with the 
process of.mainstreaming the exceptional individual, let us then be- 
come reconciled to the fact that mainstreaming can and does take 
place either in or out of a centralized administrative structure. If de- 
centralization makes schools more responsive to the instructional 
needs of all youngsters, then, obviously, such schools can and should 
be more responsive to the individuals with special needs. Mainstream- 
ing is essential to such an objective. 

The giant task is to generate responsive schools. Is the special 
education effort applied in a way that will challenge the responsive- 
ness of schools to thr ^pc^lal needs of pupils? Is the pupil programed 
in a way that provides him with instruction in the most appropriate 
environment for learning? And, finally, what happens if some pupils 
arc not served well, or are not served at all? The question raises the 
subject of accountability. 

It has been noted at this meeting that most special education pro- 
grams tend to operate in some centralized mode. Yet it can be pointed 
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out paradoxically that we are representing such programs at a time 
when special education has been well advanced in its initial phase of 
decentralization. I have reference to the movement away from the 
centralization of services for the handicapped in state institutions to 
local communities. The extent of such decentralization to local com- 
munities and educational systems received scarcely any attention in 
our discussion at this conference. Yet we can truly say that special 
education has already undergone a major organizational change that 
will help us to realize the truth of some of Ray Graham^s most quot- 
able quotes 1 from a quarter of a century ago: 

Exceptional children are more like than different from their 
non-exceptional peers. ... * 

Special education is u part of and not apart from the regular 
program of the school. . . . 

Segregation of exceptional children should be reduced to a 
minimum. . . . 

Special education does not relieve the regular school or teacher 
of responsibility for the exceptional child. It offers special services 
to supplement the regular school program. . . . 

If further decentralization is to occur, a number of well-placed 
concerns merit attention. 

1 . Should the needs of exceptional children continue to have spe- 
cial program advocacy in a decentralized school system? 

2. Should the special program needs of exceptional pupils con- 
tinue to enjoy earmarked or statutory fiscal safeguards? 

3. Should regular teachers have responsibility for the instruction 
of exceptional pupils who are suited for mainstreaming in the 
same sense that they have the responsibility for meeting the 
needs of other pupils assigned to their classes? 

4. Should regular school administrators have concern and re- 
sponsibility for integrating exceptional pupils into the main- 
stream for the same reasons ascribed to integration efforts on 
behalf of certain racial and ethnic groups? Specifically, would 
not the purposes of racial and ethnic balance also apply as a 
social concept to the inclusion of exceptional individuals in the 
general composition and balance of minorities in the composi- 
tion of school enrollment? 

5. Should the degree of administrative decentralization for special 
education include the criterion of prevalence or incidence rate 

'UniverMly of Oklahoma Summer Scxston Cofiji ri fu c PnmrJifi^s, University 
of Oklahoma. Novcmbcj. 1947. 




of a given exceptionality in the general pupil population? It has 
been suggested that high-prevalence groups be considered for 
decentralized administration whereas low-prevalence groups 
might continue in a centralized mode for service. 

6. Do you regard decentralization as a district mode for the de- 
livery of service more hospitable to meeting the special needs 
of exceptional pupils than centralization? 

7. Are there aspects of decentralization in a school system which, 
when applied to the administration of special education, should 
be approached with caution lest the quality of instruction for 
exceptional children be diminished? 

The foregoing questions were raised to stimulate thought and to 
encourage a critical analysis of where we are and where we are going 
in special education, philosophically and operationally, as our school 
systems adapt to rapid changes in their administrative organization. 
There was consensus that this Conference did much to bring about a 
clearer understanding of the significance of decentralization as related 
to contemporary issues in special education. But there was also agree- 
ment that further opportunity to get together would help to resolve 
and bring closure on critical issues that still demand attention. 
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Many urban school systems in the last decade have reorganized 
their administrative functions to delegate certain previously central- 
ized responsibilities to area or subdistrict offices, and these smaller 
organizational structures have become an essentiaLpart of the ad- 
ministration of urban education. This process is generically labeled 
"decentralization." Elsewhere in this publication, Gittell argues that 
decentralization can be either administrative or political in nature 
and that it is both useful and important to distinguish between the 
two. Administrative decentralization involves a sy^^bolic distribu- 
tion of regulatory power to regional offices with the decision-making 
power still in the central office. Political decentralization, by far the 
rarer event, according to Gittell, involves the reduction of central- 
ized decision-making power; personnel control, dollar control, and 
policy making are shared between the regional office and the com- 
munity it serves. 

Given all this decentralization activity and the potential impact 
of judicial and legislative processes, special educators have expressed 
concern about their place in the process— their role in maintaining 
and advancing the interests of youngsters with special needs in de- 
centralized urban systems. As a direct result of their concern. Dr. 
Maynard C. Reynolds designed a survey which was carried out during 
the autumn of 1973 under the auspices of the Leadership Training 
Institute/Special Education located on the Twin Cities campus of 
the University of Minnesota/ The results of that survey are summar- 
ized here. 



» The formal of the questionnaire emerged out of extensive conversations be> 
tween Dr. Reynolds and Dr. Marechal-Neil Young (Philadelphia), Dr. Theo- 
dore White (Denver), and Mr. Robert Hughley (formerly of Portland). 



The questionnaire (see Appendix B) sought information in the 
following areas: 

1. General demography. 

2. Organizational structure before decentralization. 

3. The history of decentralization activity. 

4. The decentralization plan and its relation to special education. 

5. The retention, decentralization, or sharing of functions, such 
as needs assessment, program direction, evaluation, research, 
and record keeping. 

6. The impact of dccrritralization on area administrator attitudes, 
specific programs, and organizational interrelationships. 

7. Resolved and anticipated problems in relation to decentrali- 
zation. 

8. Evaluation of the advantages or disadvantages of decentrali- 
zation with particular attention to community control issues 
and concerns for innovation. 

9. Recommendations for both general administrators and direc- 
tors of special education in school systems which are about to 
decentralize. 

Since special educators are not e:;perts in organizational sociol- 
ogy, the questions were intended (a) to exploie areas of decentrali- 
zation in which special educators had expressed interest of a practical 
nature, and (b) to encourage a systematic consideration of decen- 
tralization issues prior to the related conference. 

The instrument, as one might have surmised, suffered from the 
usual deficiencies of open-ended questions: Respondents ignored or 
omitted items, misinterpreted questions, or emphasized particular 
parts of a question and neglected others. An additional difficulty that 
emerged was that the instrument was apparently burdensome* for 
those respondents whose systems had decentralized. It required hard 
information outside the normal operating range of the directors of 
special education; some of them had assumed their positions rela- 
tively recently in systems in which decentralization was a well- 
estabtisheu arrangement. Thus in many instances, the information 
they could supply was not even anecdotal. Apparently, organizations 
rarely log the workings of an internal reorganization; one might sup- 
pose that, frequently, the recollections of a ^lucess occurring before 
one*s arrival on a scene tend to be heayily influenced by the peculiar 
organizational mythology which is familiar to employees of large and 
complex structures. The results of the survey, therefore, must be re- 
garded as an imperfect reflection of complicated processes. 
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The rcsults^are based on returns from 20 of the 24 directors of 
special educanon^ in the cities^ surveyed. Specific descriptions of 
the school-systems-T^size, ethnic distributions, and organizational 
structure — are given in Appendix A, The 12 decentralized cities are 
discussed first, followed by a discussion of the seven which have not 
decentralized. 

One weakness in any report of data collected from predominantly 
open-ended questionnaires is that in the search for central tendencies 
in patterning, those qualities that make a respondent unique are nec- 
essarily minimized and many less important qualities are maximized. 
To give this report some of the flavor of the responses, direct quota- 
tions have been included. ' 

Th« History of Docontralizalion 

The internal and external forces that appeared to lead to decen- 
tralization could not be outlined easily or clearly by the respondents. 
It is often quite difficult to draw a commonly agreed upon boundary 
between a school system and its environment. The impact of school 
extends well past a family's threshold: Children are students, and 
parents are voters and taxpayers; these multiple allegiances breed 
ambiguity. 

School board members bear the burden of both internal and ex- 
ternal expectations. They represent the interests of the community, 
in the community's perception of them, but, over time, they come 
to represent the mterests and expectations of the school system as 
well. In fact, Kerr (1964) considered school boards to be primarily 
internal organizations, in that they participate in setting legitimate 
school policies, rather than external organizations, in that they rep- 
resent community interests minimally. His view may imply a more 



2 Out of the 24 cities included in the survey, responses were received from 20 
(83%). The questionnaires discussed here cover Atlanta. Baltimore. Boston. 
Buffalo. Chicago. Cleveland. Dallas. Denver. Detroit. Houston, Los Angeles. 
Memphis. Miami. Milwaukee. Minneapolis. Oakland. Philadelphia. Portland, 
San Diego, and San Francisco. All direct quotations in th^ text are from the 
directors of special education unless otherwise cited. The questionnaires re- 
ceived from three cities were not complete and. therefore, were not included 
in the analysis by Gittell. 

3 Atlanta. Baltimore. Boston. Brooklyn. Buffalo. Chicago. Cleveland, Dallas. 
Denver. Detroit. Houston. Los Angeles. Memphis. Miami* Milwaukee. Min> 
neapolis. Oakland. Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Portland. St. Louis. San Diego. 
San Francisco. Washington. D.C. 

* There is always a danger in abstracting comments from their context; the 
rlik. however, wa.s thought to be worthwhile. 




rigid condition than actually exists, however. One is tempted to sur- 
mise the existence of a continuous oscillation by the boards between 
system interests and public concerns which is frequently blurred by 
the continual crossing of boundaries. The blurring may increase the 
survival chances of board members at election time. 

If, as happened in some of the respondent cities, the board of 
education appointed a blue-ribbon panel of citizens or outside ex- 
perts to study the school system and they recommended decentraliza- 
tion, then one cannot assign the responsibility to forces in or out of 
the school system. It seems likely that these panels are formed to 
legitimize actions desired by the board (and school system) rather 
than to make recommendations which will move the boards and ad- 
ministrations in new directions. In some cases, the panel is predomi- 
nantly local in membership; in others, regionally or nationally known 
figures are prominent members. One might hypothesize that panels 
weighted with non-local members are those formed at the urging of 
school system leaders, while locally oriented panels may .reflect rea- 
sonable community concern and less support for the system's internal 
administration. 

Whatever the panePs recommendation, the decision to adopt or 
reject rests totally with the school board, and whatever happens is 
the complex product of internal and external pressures which are 
impossible to isolate and unrelated to this study. The point is to sug- 
gest that the articulation of forces and their assignment to internal 
or external categories is very difficult. 

Furthermore, the forces for decentralization within a school sys- 
tem may be organized responses to somewhat ambiguous stimuli that 
impinge on the school system. Or, conversely, the internal forces may 
themselves be stimuli to which the board (or appointed panel) must 
respond. Although it is perplexing to conclude precisely from whence 
emanated the source of the pre|sure to decentralize, nonetheless, the 
perceptions of the respondents relative to the sources seemed to fall 
into five basic categories. 

I. The source most often cited was outside pressure brought by 
groups who felt that **their needs could be heard best if decisions 
were made in communities rather than in a central location'' (Chi- 
cago). In some casej, most of this kind of impetus came from various 
Black and other minority groups,"* although it would not be unfair 
to infer, perhaps, that they were tacitly supported by other kinds of 
constituent groups who concluded that decentralization would work 



* In New York Ciiy. for example, Black parents were militant advocates of 
local school control. 
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to their advantage also. Among the latter would be anti-integration, 
general parent, regional parent, and taxpayer groups who "advised'* 
the school board on decentralization. 

2. Decentralization pressure sometimes emerged with a change 
in school superintendent. This situation appeared to have occurred 
in Minneapolis, Oakland, Portland, and Baltimore. The arrival of 
a new superintendent only correlated with decentralization activity, 
however; the data are unclear on whether the superintendent was part 
of the initiating structure or responding to a general ambience. In 
most cases, undoubtedly, a combination of elements conspired to 
produce the final outcome which is simply described as decentrali- 
zation. 

3. In two cities, Detroit and Los Angeles, legislators played an 
important role in the onrush of decentralization. The Michigan leg- 
islature in 1969 passed the last of three decentralization bills sub- 
mitted in 1968 and 1969. Public Act 244, which became law in 
August 1969, was a mandate to Detroit to decentralize its schools. 

In Los Angeles, the threat of one legislator to create more and 
smaller school districts (from one to anywhere from 12 to 24 districts) 
combined with community pressure to bring about decentralization. 

4. The Ocean Hill-Brownsville situation in New York seems to 
have influenced events in both Philadelphia and Detroit, perhaps 
by giving community groups a clearer focus on how they might in- 
fluence the development of schools in their cities, 

5. Teachers in some urban systems "felt the system was not re- 
sponsive to their needs, and that they were scapegoats for conditions 
over which they had no control" (Los Angeles). This last observation 
was atypical of the directors* responses; most did not see internal 
personnel as significant in creating decentralization pressure." 

As one sifts through the responses, it becomes clear that another 
category of an implicit rather than explicit nature should be added: 
that of the atmosphere of the 1960*s. Perhaps at no time in memory 
was protest in all its shadings more prevalent or visible in the United 
States as during that decade. It may well be that if schools reflect 
the culture of a place and time, this recent period of turmoil mirrored 
other social concerns as well as education. Apparently, both insiders 
and outsiders became increasingly concerned during the 1960's with. 



« In no case was union philosophy or action discussed. However, it is unlikely 
that teachers or administrators organizations were unconcerned about de- 
centralization. According to the contemporary press, the teachers union in 
New York City openly fought decentralized control of hiring and firing prac- 
tices. 
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the growing size of school systems^ and they sought ways to make, 
the systems more understandable to their internal personnel and cli- 
ents. There was a feeling that the urban school system was doomed 
unless a notable attempt was made to increase not only its response 
to pressures for change but also its continuing capacity to respond. 

Although the definition of what constitutes the beginning and the 
end of activities leading to decentralization is arbitrary, it appears 
that the range of years required for planning and implementing de- 
centralization runs from less than one, as in Boston and Memphis, 
to the more than five years required in Chicago, The average num- 
ber of years for a system to decentralize is just over two, although 
one must remember that response variations are the result of not 
only the undefined "beginning'' of decentralization but the ambiguity 
of when decentralization has been established. 

Systems that decentralize most activities but not special education 
may not be decentralized yet. One wonders if selective decentraliza- 
tion is not a sign of, in GittelPs phrase, administrative rather than 
political decentralization. At the same time, a system that does not 
intend to decentralize special education may be said to be decentral- 
ized at some other point. Perhaps time is not nearly so important a 
variable as the process a system uses to cajole, co-opt, or persuade 
its members and clients that decentralization is a desirable goal.' 

The "decentralization scenario" is, as one might guess, reason- 
ably predictable and falls into two basic patterns, closed and semi- 
open, and the closed is by far the more common. Implicit in the 
closed pattern is the notion that the board and the superintendent 
have resolved to decentralize the system; recognition of the policy 
means that the mechanisms of implementation are set in motion. Per- 
haps a more apt description would be "decentralization by edict,"** 

The less common pattern of the decentralization scenario, the 
semi-open, involved a greater degree of participation by people within 
and without the system, with the final decisions determined by a more 
democratic style. Nonetheless, no city that studied decentralization 
rejected it; all accepted it to some degree. Within each pattern, after an 
acceptable proposal was promulgated and adopted, the system re- 
trained personnel, made new appointments, altered aspects of its 



^Sizc miy not mcin number of students* as most urban systems are currently 
experiencing a decline In enrollment; the word may be used to denote com- 
plexity or abstruseness of purpose. 

• In Detroit, the edict came from the legislative branch of state government; 
apparently the system played only a minor role in that situation. 
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structure,, ind decentralization occurred. Or, at least, it was said to 
have occurred. 

Th« ContMt of DtcMtraliiction 

Respondents showed general agreement on the goals of the vari- 
ous groups involved in the deccntraliization process, with one proviso: 
No one respondent articulated the possibility that different groups 
may have had different goals; instead, the goals cited tended to fall 
under the rubric of system goals.' Improved decision making, in- 
creased flexibility, better educational services for children, a higher 
degree of responsiveness— all of these were typically the cited goals. 
Nonetheless, the goals of the constituent groups in the decentraliza- 
tion process remain unclear and it seems likely that the goals listed 
constitute a filtered summation of the desires of the various relevant 
groups. Possibly, however, decentralization goals became a shield 
that, in a direct way, protected school systems from other criticisms. 
It may be safe to conclude that many of the groups involved in the 
planning or goal-setting phases were less involved in more general 
demands for system change. 

Concomitantly, few respondents reported conflict in the decen- 
tralization process. While some confined their comments to the spe- 
cial education department, thereby eliminating the need to discuss 
(and perhaps discern) the existence of conflict elsewhere, others — 
half of the reporting cities, in fact— reported varying degrees of dif- 
ficulty which were located within the school system itself. As one 
might guess, most of the problems pertain to role conflicts and au- 
thority conflicts. Apparently, some personnel do not (or refuse to) 
comprehend new expectations of performance. As one respondent^" 
suggested, the attitude may be due to the attenuation of authority and 
the resultant discomfort in accepting positions with less power and, 
perhaps, reduced status. 

Respondents' comments notwithstanding, it would seem inevita- 
ble (possibly even desirable) that a certain level of conflict accompany 
decentralization. Any structural change in a system would appear 
to cause distress to some of that system*s members. However, con- 
flict may occur or be permitted to occur only in areas perceived by 
constituents to be legitimate; in other words, conflict is sublimated 
to parts of the system where it can be dealt with. Another possibility 
is that rear conflict has , ot yet become visible because the new lines 

•Pcrhips ihcy could be described as rheloricil goils. See Tible I for «n in- 
teresting comparison between goals and performance. 
i<> Baltimore. 
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of operation arc still somewhat muddled and both vertical and hori- 
zontal relationships continue to be subjected to testing and accommo- 
dation. Lastly, conflict may not be perceived by those who are less 
directly involved in decentralization planning and implementation, 
as seems to be the situation of directors of special education. 

In four cities, directors felt that special educators were included 
consistently in decentralization planning; in six other systems, spe- 
cial educators were included by courtesy (symbolic participation) and 
had little access to planning roles, or they were not included because 
special education was not being decentralized. The determining fac- 
tors for not involving special education in the explicit decentraliza- 
tion activity are not clear: size, quality of program, lack of potential 
for economy of scale, and the level of expertise required in special 
education appear to be influential, but the degree to which each is 
important individually and in interaction is impossible to determine. 

The style of each city's decentralization was unique. There are 
common elements in the structure ultimately developed by all of 
the cities, however. The most apparent common elements are the 
definition of a number of regions within the city and the assignment 
or reassignment of personnel to those regional structures. The regions 
were generally defined, apparently on the basis of "socio-economic 
factors, ethnic compositions, and existing district structures ^ (Chi- 
cago). In Boston, the area superintendent has a staff of one secretary; 
more commonly, each area has a staff of directors and supervisors 
who report to the area superintendent who then reports to an asso- 
ciate or deputy superintendent in central administration. These par- 
allel mini-systems are concerned primarily with instruction in most 
cities, although some budgetary control is beginning to be spun off 
from the central system into the areas. This last aspect is, according 
to the directors, the exception rather than the rule. Most other. non- 
instructional aspects of system administration remain centrally con- 
trolled — food services, payroll, personnel — but there are many un- 
patterned exceptions. 

In areas other than special education, such as physical education, 
vocational education, counseling, curriculum, and instruction, no pat- 
tern of centralization or decentralization was typical. In most cases, 
the special education organization was altered very little after the 
onset of decentralization. In five cities, no change occurred at all. 
In the remaining systems, there were some special education admin- 
istrative shifts into the area structures or, as in Chicago, an organi- 
zational expansion for local and district day-to-day administration 
with the planning function still centralized. 
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DMwtraliiatlon and Special Education SorvicM 



Overall, few substantive changes are apparent in the position and 
function of the citywide or central director of special education. What 
alterations have been made seem to be in kind of interaction with 
area personnel and higher-level central officials. The role has taken 
on an increased concern with planning and coordination. The change 
may have been one of degree or emphasis and it also may reflect the 
need to accommodate, which is generally prevalent in the beginning 
stages of an altered organizational pattern. 

In conjunction with this overview of their roles, directors were 
asked to evaluate typical functions of special education in an urban 
school system, that is, whether they were retained by the central of- 
fice, decentralized, or shared. The results are summarized in Table 1, 
It gives the clearest indication that although systems may be called 
decentralized, the functions of special education are generally not 
decentralized, A number of cities share functions between central 
and subordinate offices, and it is impossible to discern whether this 
division reflects a transitional phase or suggests that many of these 
functions will continue to be shared. 

What does seem clear from Table 1 is that financial and resource 
development is much more likely to be retained centrally in larger 
systems than in smaller ones, while functions more closely related 
to service delivery tend to be, at the least, shared. 

A later item in the instrument sought to determine who controls 
the personnel selection process. Again, this function continues to 
be centralized, although in three of the cities the selection responsi- 
bility is explicitly shared between the personnel and special educa- 
tion offices. In another aspect of control, area personnel (principals, 
directors, etc.) often have a role in making tenure decisions. None- 
theless, it appears that the more central authorities have the lion's 
share of the capacity to act on tenure. 

Pupil personnel services have been altered very little under de- 
centralization. In five cities, these services remain centralized; in 
four others, decentralization or a move toward it has taken place, 
generally in terms of developing a geographically oriented "team." 

Programs for the educable mentally retarded seem to have been 
influenced more by other concerns than by decentralization activity. 
Most systems reported no changes as the result of decentralization, 
and where changes occurred, they were reported as being due to gen- 
eral mainstreaming activities, an increase in resource rooms, or re- 
classification procedures (such as Chapter 766 in Massachusetts 
has required in 1974). Clearly, decentralization qua decentralization 
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Tabkl 

Assignment of Administrative Functions in 
Respondent City School Systems 



Systems Representing 

Total Population 
Under One Million* 



Systems Representing 
Total Population 
Over One Million' 



Needs Assessment 

Program Planning & Organizing 

Financial /Resource Department 

Program Director/Supervisor 

Consultation 

Program Evaluation 

Research 

l^arent/Community Relationships 

Record Keeping 

Irtservice Education 

Pupil Identification 

Child Study/Case Management 

Staff Development 

Budgeting 



"3 
w 
et 

4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
5 
2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 



(A 

I 0 4 

1 0 4 
5 0 0 

2 I 

3 0 



0 0 
3 
1 

0 1 

1 0 



2 
I 

5 

0 0 
2 2 



2 
2 
0 
I 



' Some cities are counted twice in categories because of programmsitic differ- 
ences. Other directors responded only to parts of the question and the cities, 
therefore, were not tallied on every item. 

' Functions retained by central office. 

' Functions assigned to are* or region. 

* Functions shared by central office and area or region. 

• 

has had little effect in this area, and it may be that there was no rea- 
son to expect it to have had an impact. 

In general, the attitudes of area personnel, both superintendents 
and principals, are seen as favorable to special education under de- 
centralized arrangements. In a number of cases, this acceptance 
had occurred before decentralization. In Los Angeles, for example, 
exceptional students had long been integrated into regular programs 
so decentralization had little substantive impact. In the other cities- 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Memphis, and Boston — the increased in- 
teraction between administrators and special educators seems to have 
encouraged positive attitudes, although one city cited the need for 
additional role clarification vis-a-vis central and area personnel. In 
fact, as special educators continue to develop and implement various 
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kinds of mainstreaming models, such role ambiguities will probably 
increase. 

Two items in the questionnaire focused on innovation: program- 
.matic differentiation in the decentralized area, and evaluation of the 
existence and locus of forces for innovation in a school system. About 
half of the systems reported that some changes had occurred but it 
was not clear if programmatic differences existed among regions or 
areas. There was the implication, and only that, of some potential 
freedom to innovate at the local level, a potential that is still decidedly 
unfulfilled. 

Since special education is by and large not decentralized, (a) in- 
novation, when it occurs, emanates from the core of the system; (b) 
the newness of decentralized activity has generated coping behavior 
which precludes innovating; (c) tradition is difficult to break; and 
(d) there was a certain amount of hedging in response to the question, 
and understandably so. 

In the rhetorical goals of decentralization, the emphasis is on 
^'responsiveness to community needs." Logically, such a focus implies 
that in different locales, un;que programs will (and ought to) be de- 
veloped. According to the directors, they are not. The questionnaire 
did not attend to the reasons for this paucity of innovation, but one 
can surmise that urban systems are extremely discomfited by the po- 
litical ramifications evolving from differential treatment of students 
through programs. When one is accustomed to systemwide similarity,, 
it is difficult to accept the responsibility of promulgating differences. 
When systems are expected to innovate they often become inhibited 
instead. 

Few changes have occurred in the administration of programs 
for low-incidence handicaps. They continue to be centrally controlled 
and operated, although central, area, and local personnel collaborate 
a great deal. In Chicago and Philadelphia, for example, the principals 
are delegated the responsibility for such programs but they receive 
substantial assistance from other parts of the system. As is true with 
other special programs, the tendency is to maintain the centralization 
of the special education function. 

Another item on the questionnaire concerned the potential impact 
on decentralization processes of the ''right to education" suits. No 
system felt that the suits had affected decentralization, but all are, 
not unexpectedly, extraordinarily attentive to such judicial pro- 
nouncements and to their implications for special education. Because 
special education tends to be centralized, one would not anticipate 
any substantive influence from the courts where local decentralization 
within the system might be concerned. 
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Th« Evaluation of Oacontraliiation Activity 

The final section of the questionnaire related to the problems, 
broadly construed, which the directors perceived as having been gen- 
erated by decentralization. Some respondents found it understandably 
difficult to comment on the decentralization problems correctly fore- 
seen because they had not assumed their present positions until well 
after the process had taken place. For the rest, the problems fell into 
the categories of ''role problems/' which relate to ''communication 
problems/* and these in turn are connected to "visibility problems'' 
for special education. 

Role problems imply the impact of restructuring within the sys- 
tem hierarchy and the almost inevitable conflict of allegiances, ex- 
pectations, and preferences. Communication difficulties ran the 
gamut from internal problems to finding effective techniques to deal 
with parents and other constituents. Visibility implied the main- 
tainance of a forum for the expression of special education needs. 
Also correctly forecast were increased costs and conflicts over im- 
plementing priorities. 

Intuitively, one might postulate that because special education 
was not a central aspect of the decentralization process, the directors 
tended to emphasize territorial maintenance, rather than foreseeing 
decentralization "costs" which might affect them somewhere "down 
the road." After all, they had no real interest in anticipating costs 
which did not apply to their area of responsibility. In terms of prob- 
lems actually encountered, respondents either reflected ideas about 
the system as a totality or confined their responses to the limited per- 
spective of a centralized special education subsystem. 

One respondent cited as general system problems the uhhappi- 
ness of teachers with decentralization and the lack of parental in- 
volvement; the latter was one of the avowed purposes of decentrali- 
zation initially. The lack of money was also cited, as were the prob- 
lem of dual allegiances and the perennial concern of maintaining 
and improving communication. A more commonly cited issue was 
related to assuring the presence of qualified personnel and maintain- 
ing well-coordinated programs of good quality. This issue may reflect 
the doubt over the effect of decentralization in centralized special 
education programs. 

According to the directors, the future is fraught with difficulty. 
Should decentralization continue to evolve as a response to certain 
aspects of administering large urban school systems, there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that regions within school systems could become 
miniature feudal baronies. Much depends on where and to what ex- 
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tent budgetary control is located, the impact of continuing enrollment 
declines, the capacity of area personnel to transcend coping behaviors 
and find effective management techniques, the skill and attitudes 
of a central office staff in coming to grips with the issues pertaining 
to a reduction in role, and, ultimately, what happens to and for 
youngsters,** 

The special education directors appear to be vaguely optimistic 
with respect to the future but it remains to be seen whether their op- 
timism is bom of hope or experience. The typical sentiment expressed 
seems to be that once, the regional people get their crises, roles, and 
conflicts sorted out, special education will become the object of in- 
creased attention. It is not clear whether sufficient organizational 
maturation will occur before other kinds of forces mandate addi- 
tional attention to special education, 

this optimistic feeling was apparent in the section devoted to an 
analysis of gains and losses to urban special education programs re- 
sulting from decentralization. The gains outnumbered the losses, with 
increased citizen participation, programs existing closer to children's 
homes, and a greater commitment by area personnel mentioned by 
every director. Other gains cited involved links with localized sup- 
port services and the availability of a higher-level school system ex- 
ecutive with local knowledge and responsibility. The losses center 
around the increased complexity endemic in a decentralized system 
and the accompanying decrease in potential control. 

Optimism is founded more on potential than on actual develop- 
ments: An abstract quality to some of the responses suggests that 
if all goes according to plan, decentralization ought to do what it 
was designed to do. Overall, the plusses for decentralization concern 
making very large school systems smaller and more comprehensible 
to members and clients even at the risk of more administrative com- 
plexity, Los Angeles was the only city to volunteer the results of a 
survey evaluating its system decentralization. It is likely that other^ 
evaluations have occurred but perhaps none is as sophisticated as 
the one in Los Angeles, 

In almost all cases, the directors described special education pro- 
grams as having come "closer to the people" by virtue of the decen- 
tralization activity. This observation is both a continuation of the 
close relationships that are common between parents and special 
education programs and a by-product of the increased community 



nOnc wonders, somewhit cynicilly, whether centrilizition will be •dvoctlcd 
in the future as a newer and more effective means of providing educational 



services. 
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participation in decentralization itself. It does seem plausible that, 
as the Los Angeles director suggested, decentralization is not causa- 
tive in bringing policy formation closer to the susceptibility of "the 
people/' Client-related activities may take advantage of regional 
structures, the over-arching rhetoric of decentralization, and the his- 
torical relationship of parents to special education. It is not apparent 
that such closure has any impact on policy independent of whatever 
needs might already be perceived at various points within the system. 



In articulating the priorities for general leaders in systems about 
to decentralize, the directors consistently mentioned the following: 

1. Plan extensively with goals and dates for achieving them clear- 
ly set out. 

2. Emphasize and value internal and external communication. 

3. Determine both manpower and dollar needs for planning and 
implementation, 

4. Establish and communicate exhaustively the process by which 
the task is to be accomplished. 

5. Orient, involve, and train personnel and community, especially 
geographical and political interests. 

6. Define roles, responsibilities, communication channels and 
accountability structures. 

7. Evaluate the results. 

These recommendations constitute a reasonable approach to-any 
organizational change. Perhaps the emphasis on these aspects sug- 
gests that certain cities were deficient in various aspects of planning 
and implementation. Evaluation, surprisingly, was only mentioned 
by two directors, and one wonders whether the idea that decentrali- 
zation better iKan any prior arrangement has become "conventional 
wisdqm.*' 

The counsel for special education directors who are about to de- 
centralize is, in sum, to maintain as much control as they can. Most 
comments pertained to the maintenance of territorial prerogatives, 
not unlikely advice in the face of the assessment and reassignment 
of authority in systems undergoing decentralization. 



These priorities arc noi ranked; they arc activities ordered in lime. 



DMMtralization PrioritiM 
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Th# QuMl-DMMtralli«d tyttMit 



Two systems can be described ts quasi-decentralized in that they 
reflect some of the characteristics of both centralized and decentral- 
iud systems. Houston has areas sUffcd by personnel at the associate 
and assistant superintendent level but "financial and programmatic 
elements.. . . are strongly centralized'' (Houston, p.2). When systems 
>. call themselves decentralized but emphasize centralized control in 
^ some operational areu, tfiey are not very different from Houston. 

Denver has attempted to assign "as much responsibility as pos- 
sible to the localievel" (Denver, p. 2), a development that is appar- 
ently in contrast to past situations in its schools. The arrangement 
suggests that decentralization by virtue of philosophy alone is not 
decentralization at all. 

Decentralization may be just another obfuscatory gambit to buy 
off the angry and frustrated clients of the schools, >3 a way to maintain 
the mythic posture of openness and flexibility while placing higher- 
level personnel in local assignments and thereby virtually guarantee- 
ing the increase of "professional" control. 

Gitteirs distinction between administrative and political decen- 
tralization forces us to conclude that decentralization activity in the 
respondent cities has been philosophical or administrative. New York 
seems to be the only city in which political decentralization was 
achieved, at least in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville district, but no data 
are available on the situation because the questionnaire was not com- 
pleted. 

If decentralization has meant only a minimum of substantive 
change for school clients (although their attitudes may have been 
altered somewhat), it may have quickened the insiders* expectations 
of accomplishment by putting more powerful (relatively speaking) 
people to work in the spokes of the system rather than at its hub. But, 
as Kaufman ( 1 97 1 ) observed, 

since small localized units arc likely to be more homogeneous 
than more inclusive ones, decentralization gives freer play to con- 
stricting parochial interests and local consensus, muting the clash 
of interests and ideas that animates participants in larger arenas 
(p. 7^). ....... 

Only in the future will we be able to measure decentralization's 
impact, if any, and the criteria for evaluating any change will have 
to include the improvement of services to children. 

« Ai Theodore Sizcr (1973) suggested, while the doomsiycrs nil it the poor 
quality of American education, most American parents apparently are not 
disheartened by their children's education. ^ i*- 
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To an understandable degree, the directors are caught between 
the acceptance of what has been thrust upon them and the normal 
skepticism of the uninvolvcd. Further, because of their unique posi- 
tion, ihey are caught up in what Dr. Ernest Willenberg calls "pro- 
grammatic decentralization**: Certain programs have been spun off 
to schools and areas with central personnel as liaisons between the 
programs and other parts of the local or state educational system. 

Special educators are not so much the perpetrators of these un- 
predictable administrative inconsistencies as they are the victims. 
The central offices, for all their rhetoric about decentralization, are 
like glaciers in releasing matters of budget and personnel to the sys- 
tem's perimeter, and departments of special education must respond 
like shadows to the slow twists of their larger systems. 

The ultimate conclusion may be that decentralization has made 
only a rare difference for school systems in general and special edu- 
cation in particular. Without very sophisticated and thoughtful plan- 
ning, programs in special education, already scrutinized by legisla- 
tors, courts, and a host of other interested parties, may be weakened 
as program planning, control, and evaluation weaken in the face of 
increasingly subtle and complex administrative arrangements — 
whether under decentralization or other forms of reor^gaivization. 

As special educators think about and plan programs under what- 
ever kind of organizational design they may work, they might reflect 
on the wisdcun of Piet Hcin; 



Our choicest plans 

have fallen through, 
our airiest castles 

tumbled over, 
because of lines 

we neatly drew 
and later neatly 

stumbled over. (p. 17) 

Rtf«r«nc«t 
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Appendix A 



Decentralized School Systems 



. Atlanta Public School System 

Size: City population of 479,000; 150 schools, 8,000 employees 
Budget: $102 million 
Enrollment: 90,000 total 
Ethnic Distribution: 80% Black 
20% Other 

Population Trend: Atlanta's population is declining at the rate of 

approximately 5600 per year. 
Structure Before Decentralization: "Before decentralization, the 



Approximate Date of Implementation: 1966 

Baltimore City Public Schools 

Budget: $220 million 
Ethnic Distribution: 70% Black 
30% White 

Population Trends: Although there has been a migration of both 
whites and blacks to suburbs, there has been a 
recent stabilization in out-migration. 

Approximate Date of Implementation: 1970 

Boston Public Schools 

Enrollment: 97,000 in the Boston Public Schools 

(29,000 in the Parochial Schools) 
Ethnic Distribution: ^8% Black 

7% White 

5% Spanish 

Population Trends: Formerly diminishing population tending to 
stabilize.*' 



Atlanta School System had 120 
principals who considered the 
superintendent as his immedi- 
ate administrative superior. The 
school system had become so 
large that the superintendent 
could not work directly and sat- 
isfactorily with 129 units." 
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Structure Before Decentralization Typical line-staff,, organized by 

level— Divisions of Elementary, 
Junior High, Secondai;y, Person- 
nel, etc. 

Approximate Date of Implementation: 1966 

Chicago Public Schools 
Enrollment: 556,788 (1972) 

Ethnic Distribution: 56.9% African or Negroid origin 
31.0% Caucasian 
11.1% Spanish surname 
.8% Oriental 

.2% American Indian J 
Population Trends: Caucasian population is decreasing; Spanish 

population increasing. 
Approximate Date of Implementation: 1968-1969 

Detroit Public Schools 

Population: 1,512,893 
Enrollment: Approximately 270,000 
Ethnic Distribution: 67.3% Black 
30.8% White 
1,9% Other 

Population Trends: The city population has declined over 100,000 in 
the ten years between censuses. 

Structure Before Decentralization: Organized into the divisionis of 

school administration, business 
affairs, curriculum and research, 
*^ governmental relations and fis- 

cal planning, school housing, 
staff re''^tions, school and com- 
munity relations. 

Approximate Date of Implementation: 1970 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

Size: 71 1 square miles; 654 schools; 60,000 employees 
Budget: $1 Billion 

Enrollment: 607,723 Regular K-1 2 Day Schools 

1 14,165 Community Adult and Occupational Centers 

4.915 Schools for the Handicapped 
726,803 Total Enrollment 
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Ethnic Distribution: All Regular Schools Special Education Schools 
White (other than 45.9% 39.3% 

Spanish surname) 
Minorities 54.1% 60.7% 

Structure Before Decentralizatfon: System organized by level — Di- 
visions of Elementary Education* 
Secondary. Education and so on. 

Approximate Date of Implementation: 1971 

Memphis Public School System 

Size: City Population of 623,530 
Enrollment: 119,415 total 
Ethnic Distribution: 32.1% White 
67.9% Black 

Population Trend: "The city has a relatively stable growth rate due 
to a declining birth rate." 

Structure Before Decentralization: '\ .. major decisions were made 

at the central office irwolving 
the superintendent and six as* 
sistant superintendents.'* Pre- 
sumably the system was the line- 
staff, differentiatipn-by-level type. 

Approximate Date of Implementation: 1970 

Dade County Public Schools — Miami 

Population: 1,267,792 and predicted to be m excess of 2 million by 
1980. 

Enrollment: 242,344 totat 

Ethnic Distribution: 26.4% Black 

.4% American Indian 
24.5% Spanish surname 

.2% Oriental 
48.5% Other 
Budget: $348.7 million 

Structure Before Decentralization: Line-staff, organized by level. 
Approximate Date of Implementation: 1964(?) 

Minneapolis Public Schools 

Population: 450,000 

Enrollment: 58,000 

Ethnic Distribution: 15% Minority 
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Population Trend: "Demographic changes have included the out- 
flow of those who are younger, those who have 
more money, and those whose children repre- 
sent ability ... to score well on traditional in- 
dices of achievement.** 
Structure Before Decentralization: Executives in charge of elemen- 
tary and secondary, with assist- 
ing consultants and directors; 
central office personnel not as- 
signed to elementary or second- 
ary were parcelled out to assist 
ant superintendents for elemen- 
tary and secondary. 
Approximate Date of Implementation: 1973 

Oakland Unified School District 

Enrollment: 56,458 Grades K-12 

7.707 Adult Education 

64.165 Total 
' Ethnic Distribution: 62:6% Black 
21.6% White 
7.6% Spanish 
5.5% Asian 
1.2% Other 

Structure Before Decentralization: ''Previous to decentralization, all 

functions emanated from the 
'Central Office' after delibera- 
tions at the various segments of 
the school system " 

Approximate Date of Implementation: 1970 

School District of Philadelphia 
Population: Approximately 2,000,000 

Enrollment: 280^000. Ah additional 120,455 pupils are served by 

.parochial schools. 
Ethnic Distribution: 61% Black 

4% Spanish-speaking 
35% Other 
Budget: $369,190,500 

Structure Before Decentralization: Line-staff by area by level. 
Approximate Date of Implementation: 1970 

Portland Public Schools 
Enrollment: 65,000 




Ethnic Distribution: 10% Black 
90% Other 

Population Trends: Student population decreasing by about 3000 
per year. 

Structure Before Decentralization: Traditional line-staff by level. 
Approximate Date of Implementation: 1970 



^Buffalo Public Schools 

Size: 42.67 square miles; 462.768 population; 194 public and private 

schools. 
Enrollment: 60,348 

Population Trends: a slight drop in pupil membership, generally at 

the elementary level. 
Ethnic Distribution: 41.2% Black 

2.9% Spanish surname 
.9% American Indian and Oriental 
55.0% Other 
Structure: Typical line-staff by area and by level 

Cleveland Public Schools 

Population: 750,879 
Enrollment: 137,572 
Ethnic Distribution: 57.4% Black 

2.2% Spanish surname 
.6% American Indian/Asian American 
39.8% Others 

Population Trend; "A city to suburb moving trend," with the per- 
centage of white pupils increasing. 
Structure: Typical line-staff by area and level 

Dallas Independent School District 

Population: 894,000 with 1,000,000 predicted for 1980 
Enrollment: 153,000 total 
Ethnic Distribution: 41% Black 

11% Mexican-American 

47% Other 

Population Trend: Short term projections for decrease in Caucasian 
population and an increase in other proportions. 

Structure; Line-staff; Ass't Supts. for Communication and Person- 
nel; Associate Superintendents, one for operations, one 
for development, four Ass't. Superintendents by level. 



Centralized School Systems 




Denver Public Schools 

Size: 100 square miles, 123 buildings in school system 
Enroiiment: approximately 88,000 

Population Trends: a decline of about 3000 students for each of the 

last two years. 
Ethnic Distribution: .4% American Indian 

17.2% Negro 
.8% Oriental 

23.3% Spanish surname 

58.3% Others 

Structure: "We have decentralized some in terms of philosophy — 



as much responsibility as possible is delegated to the 
lower level. This is, however, a prerogative of the central 
administration in terms of how much authority is dele- 
gated to principals at the local level/' 



Houston Independent School District 

Enrollment: 230,000 

Ethnic Distribution: 41% Black 

40% Anglo*, 

18% Mexican-American 

Budget: $140,000,000 

Structure: The Houston Independent School District is not decen- 



tralized in the traditional sense of the term. There are 
six administrative units in the city which correspond to 
six geographical areas. Both the financial and program- 
matic elements of the program are strongly centralized/' 



Milwaukee Public Schools 

Enrollment: 123,233 

Ethnic Distribution: 31.2% Black 

.7% American Indian 
3.6% Spanish surname 
.3% Oriental 
64.2% Other 
Structure: Line-staff by area and level 

San Diego Unified School District 

Population: 763,000 
Enrollment: 123,984 
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Ethnic Distribution: 71.7% Other White 



13.2% Black 

11.3% Spanish surname 

1.6% Oriental 
.2% American Indian 

2.0% Other non-White 



Structure: "At the present time the San Diego Unified School Dis- 



trict is not involved and does not plan to be involved in 
a decentralized program." 



San Francisco Unified School District 

Population: 715,674 
Enrollment: 105,892 
Ethnic Distribution: 29.4% White 



14.0% Spanish surname 
30.5% Negro 
17.0% Oriental 
9.2% Qther non-White 



Structure: "The Elementary Division is organized in seven geo- 



graphical areas for decentralization/integration pur- 
poses. . . . Although each area has an administrator in 
charge, the administrators are not autonornpus from Cen- 
tral Office Administration." ' ^ 
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Appendix B 

QuMtlonnair^ 



Special Education in Dacantralized 
City Sehooi Syttmnt 



I. Please give a brief description of your city and the school popu- 
lation. Include data on ethnic distribution of pupils, population 
trends, general financial condition, etc. 

II. Describe the school system structure before decentralization. 
(In addition, use a diagram if you feel it would be helpful.) 

(If your system has not decentralized and is not presently planning 
to decentralize, please stop here.) 

III. History of decentralization. 

a. What forces (formal ana informal, educational, political, eth- 
nic, etc.) were involved in instigating the plan? 

1. Inside the system 

2. External to the system 

b. Outline, as best you recall, the phases of the decentraliza- 
tion process with approximate dates. 

c. Discuss briefly the goals of the various groups (formal and 
Informal, educational, political, ethnic, etc.) involved ir) the 
process. 

d. To what extent was the process carefully planned— to in- 
clude people in special education, for example, so that all 
elements of the schools could make particular plans? 

e. Describe any conflict in the decentralization process and its 
ultimate effect. 

IV. Describe the decentralization plan: 

a. General. Include Information on the number of districts, a 
brief overview of administrative and advisory structures, 
summary of budgetary authority given to districts, etc. (In 
addition, use a diagram, if helpful.) 

b. Describe what was planned for the special education or- 
ganization under decentralizatiori. 

c Were similar changes proposed for other facets of the school 
program — such as physical education, vocational education, 
counseling, curriculum ^nd inctructicn? 

(If your system has not implemented a decentralization plan, please 
stop here.) 

V. Please describe what has happened under decentralization to 
central office functions in Special Education using subhead- 
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ings given below by checking appropriate box and commenting 
in right-hand space. Additional space is available for functions 
not covered in this list. 



Needs Assessment 
Program Planning 
and Organizing 

Rinance/Resource 

Development 
Program 

Direction/Supervision 
Consultation 
Program Evaluation 
Research 
Parent/Community 

Relationships 
Record Keeping 
Inservice Education 
Pupil Identification 
Child Study/ 

Case Management 
Staff Development 
Budgeting 

Other Functions 



a. Describe changes which have occurred in the position and 
functions of the city-wide or central 'director of special edu- 
cation." 

b. How were programs in "pupil personnel" (school psychol- 
ogy, school social work, counseling, etc.) affected by de- 
centralization? 

VI. Special education in decentralized units: Some specific ques- 
tions. 

a. What trends, if any, have been evident in EMR programs 
since decentralization was initiated? 



Function 



Retained by Decen- if "Shared*' 

Centrai Office traiized "Shared" expiain brief iv 
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b. Please describe the general attitudes' of the area superin- 
tendents and principals toward special education under the 
decentralized arrangements. 

c. Are special education plans and programs tending to be- 
come more innovative and thus different among the several 
districts or areas? 

d. Who has authority to recruit and select new persor:nel for 
special education and who controls their tenure? 

e. What happened to highly specialized programs for low-inci- 
dence handicaps? Who "runs" them? 

f. What have been the effects on decentralized processes of 
"right to education*' suits and other court actions directed 
to your city as a whole or to your state? 

g. What is the relationship of district special education direc- 
rectors, if any, to their area superintendents versus their re- 
sponsibility to the central special education director? 

VII. Problems 

a. As you look back, what problems and difficulties in connec- 
tion with decentralization did you correctly foresee at plan- 
ning stages? 

b. Please describe the major problems, difficulties and issues 
which you have actually encoHntered in the decentralization 
process. 

c. What long-range prublems and issues do you now foresee in 
connection with decentralization in your system? 

VIII. Evaluation 

a. What "gains" and "losses" do you see in your city s special 
education programs as a result of decentralization? 

b. In general, do you feel decentralization has been a "plus" 
and that it will be in the future? What kinds of evidence do 
you have on this question? 

c. Have programs in special education come "closer to the 
people" in policy formation as a result of decentralization? 
Do you have evidence? 

d. Are "districts ' becoming the initiators of change under the 
decentralization system? Or, do the real forces for innova- 
tion come from central offices or the city as a whole? Or 
are there relatively few forces for innovation? 

IX. In discussing decentralization with soineone from a system 
about to decentralize, what kinds of priorities would you estab- 
lish for attention by: 

a. General leaders in the school system? 

b. Directors of special education? 
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Appendix C 



A Study of th« Effects of Docontralization on 
Special Education in Two Large Urban School Districts 



Name 

Position . 

How long in present position? 

How long with Philadelphia system? 

(If previously with another system, for how long? 

In what position? ) 

(Administrators and Supervisors) 

How many people under you are you dire^ly responsible for? 

(Teachers) 

How many children are you responsible for? 

To whom are you primarily responsible? . — 

ADMINISTRATORS 

1. Have there been any changes in your role in the past few years? 

a. What engendered those changes? 

b. Have the changes made any difference in your daily activities? 

2. What are your goals in relationship to special education in this 
city,? 

a. Do you see any possible conflicts between your goals and those 
of the school system? If so, please explain. 

3. What kinds of institutional support do you feel will help to create 
on*going modifications In special education? 

a. What kinds of chenges would you like to see made? 



Qusttionnairs 

Parti 
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4. To what degree is your whole faculty committed to the education 
of handicapped children? 

5. How are candidates selected for or referred to your program? 

a. Must they come from within this district? 

b. Are there similar programs in other districts of Philadelphia? 

(1) How many? 

(2) Do you feel there is any duplication of services which might 
be resolved through consolidation? 

6. Is there any mechanism which allows you input in describing or 
determining the special needs of exceptional children? 

For teachers? 
For principals? 

7. Consider the effectiveness of your program in serving (1) children 
in the program; and (2) children who might benefit from the pro- 
gram. 

a. What do you see as its strengths and weaknesses? 

b. What supports, designs, sources, preparations and changes do 
you feel might positively affect those areas you have described 
as weaknesses? 

8. How are special education services being evaluated? 
a. What are the criteria being used? 

TEACHERS 

1. Have there been any changes in your role in the past couple of 
years? 

a. What engendered those changes? 

b. Have the changes made any differences in your daily activities? 

(1) Meetings 

(2) Sharing — other teachers 

(3) Curriculum 

2. How are candidates seiecied for or referred to your program? 

a. Must they come from within this district? 

b. Are there similar programs in other districts of Philadelphia? 

c. Do you feel there is any duplication of services which might be 
resolved through consolidation? 

3. What are your goals in relationship to special education in this 
city? 
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4. What kinds of institutional support do you feel will help to create 
on-going modifications in special education? 

a. What kinds of changes would you like to see made? 

5. Do you follow a curriculum? 

a. Is the curriculum used on a district-wide or city-wide basis? 

6. To what degree is your whole faculty committed to the education 
of handicapped children? 

7. Is there any mechanism which allows you input in describing or 
determining the special needs of exceptional children? 

8. Consider the effectiveness of your program in serving (1) children 
m the program; and (2) children who might benefit from the pro- 
gram. 

a. What do you see as its strengths and weaknesses? 

b. What supports, designs, sources, preparations, and changes do 
you feel might positively affect those areas you have described 
as weaknesses? 

9. How are special education services being evaluated? 
a. What are the criteria being used? 

PARENTS 

1. Are there any significant changes in your child's behavior? 

2. What are your goals in relationship to special education in this 
city? 

a. Do you see any possible conflicts between your goals and those 
of the school system? 

3. Is there any mechanism which allows you input in describing or 
determining the special needs of exceptional children? 

4. What kinds of changes would you like to see made? 

Part 2 

EffKttof D«c«ntralization on Sptcial Education Programs 

1. Was decentralization ever an issue for Special Education in the 
school district as you see it? 

a. Did the study on decentralization have any effect on you and/or 
your activities? 

b. How did the recent Pennsylvania court case affect the same? 
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2. Have there been attempts by lobby groups to move toward de- 
centralization? (If not, move to question #7.) 



3. Were the lobby groups parent groups or groups of outside 
people? 

a. Were any of these groups primarily concerned with the needs 
and^services of handicapped children? 

4. Did either of these groups see decentralization as a means to 
program change in Special Education or as a better form of de- 
cision making? (If decision making, move to question #6.) 

5. If program change, was change behavioral (in Special Education 
staff or children) or structural (monies, staff organization, or 
other)? 

6. If decision-making, was the purpose seen as creating a more re- 
sponsive system or was decision-making at local level seen as an 
end in itself? [responsive: pressure points) 

7. Were there other pressures (not) to decentralize? (if not admin- 
istrative influence, move to question #11) 

8. If pressure was administrative influence, was the cause seen as 
(too) experimental (of a) project or a response to (resist) pres- 
sure from other sources? 

9. If decentralization was seen as (too) experimental (of a) project 
were the (negative) effects on. programs like Special Education 
(e.g. behavioral changes, $s, staff organization, or others) viewed 
as the main purpose 'or side effects? 

10. If (resistance to) decentralization was based on pressure from 
other sources, did administrative influence seek (no) positive 
effects or (failed to) believe m concept of local control? [other 
sources: Federal gov't. & threat of $s?) 

11. If pressure (not) to decentralize came from sources other than 
administrative, was one of those sources staff [Special Educa- 
tor) influence? 

12. Was that influence based cn (no) belief in the concept of decen- 
tralization or (resistance to) pressure from the other sources? (If 
not belief in concept, move to question #14) 

13. If (no) belief in the concept of decentralization, are positive ef- 
fects (not) perceived in practice? [effects: behavioral changes, 
$, organization of staff, etc. ) 

14. If (resistance to) pressure from other sources did Special Educa- 
tion staff (fail to) show that they were not professional hold-outs 
to decentralization or (not) believe in effectiveness of program? 
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15. What solutions other than decentralization do you see as posi- 
tively affecting the provision of Special Education In the district? 

16. Would you consider Special Education to be a top, medium, or 
low priority In the system? 

17. Despite positive effects (if any) does decentralization create any 
special problem for Special Education programs? 

18. Is there a sense of cooperation among students, parents, teach- 
ers, and administrators in relation to providing for the needs of 
people with special requirements in the district? 

19. Does the district receive assistance from other institutions, uni- 
versities, government agencies, etc. in order to provide for stu- 
dents with special needs in Improved or more extensive ways? 

20. How would you characterize this interview — helpful/Illuminating; 
puzzling/confusing; or intruding/useless? 



Part 2 (revised) 

1. Is decentralization an issue that affects Special Education? 

2. How did decentralization begin? Which groups were involved In 
the process — parents, administrators, teachers, lobby groups? 

3. Were any groups primarily concerned with the needs and provi- 
sion of services to handicapped childrenT 

4. Was decentralization seen as a 

a) program change — behavioral change in staff or children, 
structural change in distribution of funds or staff organization? 

b) change in the form of decision making — local control or more 
responsive system of decision making? 

5. Were there other sources of pressure to decentralize (e.g., gov't 
agencies, teachers' union, others)? Were any groups opposed? 

6. Assuming decentralization directly affects Special Education, Is 
there anything unique about Special Education thai makes the 
interdiction with a decentralized system different from other areas 
of the school system? 

/. What has been the result of decentralization on the provision of 
special education services as you seo It? 

8. What solutions other than decentralization do you see as posi- 
tively affecting the provision of Special Education? 

9. Would you consider Special Education to be a top, medium, or 
low priority in the system? 
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10. Despite positive effects (if any), does decentralization create any 
special problem for Special Education programs? 

11. Is there a sense of cooperation among students, parents, teach- 
ers, and administrators in relation to providing for children with 
special needs? 

12. Does the district receive assistance from other institutions, uni- 
versities, government agencies, etc. to improve the provision of 
services to children with special needs? 
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